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Notes of the Week 


TTENTION has been entirely distracted from 
A exnesti politics by the glamour which sur- 

rounds the Conference at Genoa. The Prime 
Minister has realized one of the central ambi- 
tions of his career. In December, 1918, he 
tried to establish negotiations with Russia. He was 
responsible for the invitation to Prinkipo. Opposed by 
an alliance between M. Clemenceau and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, he temporarily abandoned his efforts to 
recognize Russia. With the failure of Denikin he be- 
gan his attempt again, and at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
ii 1919 spoke in favour of coming to terms with the 
Soviet Government. In January, 1920, he initiated 
trade relations with Russia, first through the co-opera- 
tive organizations and then through the Trade Delega- 
tion. The arrival of M. Krassin in England marked 
his capture of the first position. A trade agreement 
was concluded, but was not signed till March 16, 1921. 
In order to satisfy French opinion and the Con- 
stitutional Conservatives in this country, a series of 
conditions was laid down in Cannes which it was agreed 
would have to be fulfilled before Russia was recognized. 
No one, who was unaware of the recent developments 
in Russia, thought they would be ized. M. 
Chicherin has flung a bomb on the Conference table 
by accepting the conditions without discussion. The 
Prime Minister knew well that he would do so. The 
French are in the gravest dilemma. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy has been fulfilled, although the condi- 
tions are not worth the paper they are written on. 


It is as well to see Genoa in its historic perspective 
in order to realize the full significance of the quarrel 
between M. Chicherin and M. Barthou. Just as Mr. 
Lloyd George has consistently, though very guardedly, 
Worked for an understanding with Russia, so have the 
French with equal consistency, but far more openly, 
Opposed the course. Their great desire all along has 
been to assure the repayment of Russian debts, and they 
have been convinced that under a Soviet Government 
they would never have the remotest chance of receiving 
their money back. Now the Russians have recognized 


fully the public debts of the old Russian regime. They 
are wise men, and they know that it does no harm to 
admit a debt, so long as it cannot be paid. They have 
also agreed to establish a legal and juridical system 
sanctioning and enforcing commercial and other con- 
tracts. In fact, the Russians are willing to grant every- 
thing that does not matter in order to conciliate public 
opinion. In this course they have been aided and 
abetted by Mr. Lloyd George. In accordance therefore 
with the Cannes stipulations they are qualified to be 
recognized politically. Noone except Russia will profit 
by the recognition, but France will be exasperated. 
M. Barthou has done as well as can be expected in the 
circumstances, by picking a nominal quarrel on the 
question of disarmament. 


The Westminster Gazette has brought a charge 
which involves the honour of the Prime Minister. This 
is not the first time that such a charge has been levied 
against Mr. Lloyd George, but it is peculiarly significant 
at this time when he represents us at Genoa. Its re- 
verberations will be felt throughout the world. Only 
in this country is indifference being shown, and indiffer- 
ence is a climate in which the weeds of corruption grow 
easily. 


The bare facts of the case are these. The General 
Election took place on a straightforward programme, 
which left no doubt in the minds of the electors as to 
the kind of settlement that their representatives were to 
effect at Versailles. A ruthless and vindictive ‘‘ Peace ”’ 
was to be imposed on Germany. That Mr. Lloyd 
George regretted and repented of the policy on which 
he had been elected has since become apparent. That 
he should have changed his mind is excusable, and in 
the circumstances the obvious and straightforward 
course of seeking a fresh mandate lay open to him. 
But he consistently denied that his views had undergone 
modification. He stated in the House of Commons on 
April 16, 1919, that he adhered to every one of his 
election pledges. A short while before he made the 
statement in the House of Commons, he had written a 
secret memorandum in the contrary sense which has 
been published during the last fortnight. The incident 
is most regrettable, and other unsavoury features of it 
have since been brought to light. 


It will be recalled that arising out of an article con- 
tributed to his paper on March 31, 1919, by Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston, the Paris representative of the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, three hundred and seventy members of 
Parliament sent a telegram of protest to the Prime 
Minister, who was then in Paris. They charged him 
with wavering in his election pledges. He returned to 
England and asserted in the House of Commons that 
the information on which the article was based, 
although it purported to be from a ‘“‘ reliable source,”’ 
had no basis in fact. He was believed. It was not 
till the publication of Signor Nitti’s book that doubt 
was cast on the Prime Minister’s word, a doubt which 
has been confirmed by the publication of the Prime 
Minister’s own memorandum. In the circumstances 
Mr. Huddleston felt himself justified in revealing tha: 
the ‘‘ reliable source of information ’’ on which Mr. 
Lloyd George had cast such unpleasant reflections was 


no other than the Prime Minister himself. Before his 
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departure for Genoa, Mr. Lloyd George brushed the 
whole matter aside. It is not the first time that he has 
done this. General Maurice and General Gough have 
been broken in similar circumstances. It is really time 
that the House of Commons, with whom, as the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, the remedy lies, should safe- 
guard the honour of public life more conspicuously. 


We brush aside as insignificant the conference that 
has been convened by the Lord Mayor of Dublin to con- 
sider proposals for a truce between the rival Irish 
leaders. There is no reason to suppose that this con- 
ference should do more than any other. But while the 
politicians have been talking, something of unparalleled 
importance has happened. The National Executive of 
the Labour party in Ireland has issued a manifesto 
informing both sides to the conflict that it has had just 
about enough of the whole business. It has taken a 
serene and practical point of view. It has seized the 
realities of the situation, and it is interesting to note 
that in all this welter and chaos only one strong, 
coherent and organized body exists. Industry now has 
a power in States which was once wielded by armies. 
It is the ultimate authority. | When politicians come 
into contact with it in that abrupt manner in which 
Messrs. de Valera and Collins now have come, they are 
powerless to despise it. In the modern community in- 
dustry has the last word, for it is the foundation on 
which the community is built. This is the first thing 
of importance that has happened in Ireland since the 
war. It is the first time that idealism has come into 
collision with a fact. 


The Railways’ Bill has passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons by a majority of five. It will, 
of course, not get any further. The railway companies, 
which have already killed the canals, now seek to 
destroy the competition of the motor transport com- 
panies. These can carry for short distances at a 
cheaper rate than the railways, the indignation of whose 
shareholders is, in the circumstances, comprehensible. 
They therefore seek to use their superior resources in 
order to make it unprofitable for the motor transport 
companies to carry on their traffic on the roads. Until 
it becomes permissible for private enterprise to run rail- 
ways, there is no possible justification for the step pro- 
posed by the holders of the railway monopoly. The 
group of railways concerned with the Bill has a capital 
of £500,000,000. All the road transport undertakings 
in the country have only a capital of £100,000,000, 
but they give employment to 1,600,000 men. What 
chance would these men, and the capital behind them, 
have against such vast resources as the railway com- 
panies can provide? In the circumstances it is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. J. H. Thomas supported the 
railway shareholders, thus discovering that when it 
comes down to a question of livelihood, the interests 
of the railway capitalist and the railway working man 
are identical and opposed to those of the capitalist and 
the working man in the road transport undertakings. 
In this division of opinion and policy, which is most 
noteworthy, lies the real safeguard of the consumer. 


We note that Egypt is peaceful, and we do not doubt 
it will continue to be so while Zaghlul is kept in exile, 
the extremists are dealt with firmly, and, above all, the 
British Army remains master of the situation. 
The last is the important point. For, at a 
banquet given in honour of King Fuad’s birthday, 
Sarwat Pasha, the Premier, made a speech (afterwards 
published in the native papers) in which, after con- 
gratulating the Egyptians on the recognition of their 
independence, he said the British had attached condi- 
tions to that independence, and then he went on to 
declare emphatically, first, that the Egyptians had not 
accepted these conditions, and, secondly, that the 
guarantees that had been demanded would have to be 
greatly modified. His view was that Egypt had 
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emerged victoriously from her political stru : 

England, and had gained great advantages te lly. 
understanding that limited her future action. To jy : 
from these statements, it certainly seems well oa pe i 
that the British Army does remain in Egypt, but that 
its stay in that country will be quite indefinite 
prolonged. 


Last week we commented on a message from the 
Tokyo correspondent of the Times concerning pre. 
cautionary measures Japan, in spite of or because of the 
Washington treaties, was to take regarding home de. 
fence and ‘‘ connexions with neighbouring regions to 
secure supplies and thus, in the event of war, bring about 
a drawn battle.” The words ‘ connexions with neigh. 
bouring regions” suggested China; but the rest of the 
sentence seemed to imply preparation for war—-the ques. 
tion was, With whom? The Japanese War Office and 
Navy Department have now issued a statement that the 
subject discussed at the conference of the high authori. 
ties was not as indicated above, but had respect to the 
question of battleship and cruiser strength decided at 
Washington, the decision being considered satisfactory, 
Nevertheless, we cannot help remarking that the 
Japanese papers which deal with the Times despatch 
make very pointed allusions to the continued control of 
the policy of Japan that is exercised by the militarist 
junta—it is, in fact, just as if these journals had reason 
to believe the correspondent was correct in what he said. 
We may also note that in the House on Monday Mr. 
Harmsworth stated that, though Japan had given under. 
takings to evacuate Siberia, she had set no time-limit 
for the business. 


China, as well as the rest of the world, is to be con. 
gratulated on the withdrawal by Japan of her troops 
from the Shantung railway, and the proximate settle 
ment thereby of a very grave question that might easily 
have led to war in the Pacific. The decision about Shan- 
tung was, as we said at the time, one of the few good 
things brought about by the Washington Conference. 
While China has gained in this way, her general political 
and financial condition remains as deplorable as before 
—indeed it threatens to become much worse. For there 
is about to break out the civil war which, as long ago as 
last September, we said in our Notes was inevitable. 
On one side are Chang Tso-lin, the super-Tuchun of the 
North, and Sun Yat-sen, the President of the Canton 
Government, and on the other is Wu Pei-fu, super- 
Tuchun of the Yangtse, but an intensely patriotic man 
of progressive views. Chang is marshalling his troops 
from Mukden to Peking, Sun is striking up from the 
south, and Wu has his forces north and south of and 
about the great river. Wu would appear to be far out- 
numbered, but he has proved himself to be a capable 
soldier. It is not possible to forecast the issue of the 
struggle, but we trust that it will result in a lasting 
peace—a united China is highly desirable in the general 
interest. 


Unfortunately it looks very doubtful whether peace in 
the Near East is much nearer. The Greek Government 


-has accepted the armistice proposal of the Paris Con- 


ference, but the Kemalists have qualified their accept: 
ance of it by stipulating that the Greek evacuation of 
Anatolia shall begin immediately, and be completed 
within four months. It is possible but unlikely that the 
Greek Government will agree to these conditions; what 
seems to be plain is that a large part of the Greek army 
will strongly object to them ; indeed, it is stated that the 
Greek troops in Anatolia are being reinforced. A fort- 
night ago we alluded with regret to the rumours that 
were current of an attempt by local Greeks to turn 
Smyrna into an autonomous state. Since then these 
rumours have taken definite shape in a statement that 
the Greek National Defence Committee of Asia Minor, 
which includes many prominent Venizelists and army 
officers, has determined to prevent at all costs the 
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tion of Smyrna by the Greeks. It is to be hoped 
Paris and Romé will act promptly and with 
and give both Greeks and 


Turks to understand clearly that there must be a speedy 


evacua 
that London, Far 
resolution in this matter, 


settlement. As the Kemalists, despite their promises, 
have treated the F rench badly in Cilicia, M. Poincaré 
will perhaps continue in this whole question to see eye 
to eye with Lord Curzon. 


Mr. Churchill made the House laugh when he spoke 
of the Cabinet crisis, attended by the resignation of some 
Ministers, that occurred in the Government of King 
Feisal; but we fear that some day the House may have 
to consider the Irak venture in a very different spirit. 
Behind this crisis lies a big question of British policy 
in the Middle East—has our Government done well or 
ill by backing Feisal? What led to the crisis was that 
some wild Bedouin tribesmen belonging to the Nejd in 
Arabia had attacked Irak tribes in the Euphrates area, 
and the resignations were caused by Feisal’s desire to 
make war on Ibn Saud, Sultan of the Nejd. 
There is an inveterate feud between Ibn Saud 
and King Hussein of the Hejaz, and it is 
natural that Feisal should espouse his father’s 
cause. In any fighting that has taken place between 
Hussein and Ibn Saud, the latter has always been vic- 
torious. Their quarrel is immensely aggravated by the 
fact that Ibn Saud is the head of the Wahabis, the Puri- 
tans of Islam, whereas Hussein represents the orthodox 
Moslems, whom the Wahabis regard as worse than infi- 
dels. At present our Government is trying to keep the 
peace between them by paying Ibn Saud £5,000 a 
month, but he may not be able to control all his fanatics. 
We wonder whether our Government has thought out 
what it will do if Feisal does make war on Ibn Saud? 


The White Paper, issued by the Government at the 
beginning of the week, and containing telegraphic cor- 
respondence with the Indian Government on the situa- 
tion in India up to the arrest of Gandhi, can leave no 
impression other than that Lord Reading was extra- 
ordinarily slow to act—‘‘ patient” is, we believe, the 
non-accusatory, exculpatory word employed by his 
apologists. After tracing the rise and progress in 1920 
of the non-co-operative movement and other seditious 
manifestations, the Viceroy goes on to record how these 
developed further in 1921, and caused great anxiety— 
but nothing was done. He speaks of the attempts to 
create disaffection among the troops—and still nothing 
wasdone. He makes it painfully plain that nothing was 
done till a ‘‘ new and dangerous situation confronted the 
Government after the events of November 17 ”—this is 
an allusion to the riots at Bombay on the landing of the 
Prince of Wales. Then, and not till then, was some- 
thing done, though Gandhi was not arrested till four 
months later. It really seems that the only thing that 
opened Lord Reading’s eyes to an imminent danger 
that was patent to everybody else was the visit of the 
Prince—to whom, it is evident, in this respect, as in 
others, the Empire is deeply indebted; but what about 
Lord Reading ? 


In our last issue we said that though the question of 
reparations was officially banned at Genoa we were 
certain that it would be keenly discussed informally 
among the delegates, and this we see from the messages 
of several special correspondents is the case. It could 
not well be otherwise, for no matter what may be alleged 
to the contrary this question is fundamental. With re- 
spect to German reparations the new feature is that 
Germany has refused to accept in the main the recent 
decisions of the Reparations Commission; in particu- 
lar, she states that it is physically impossible for her to 
raise the sixty milliards of marks of new taxation the 
Commission has imposed upon her, and that she will not 
submit to any supervision incompatible with her financial 
independence. What is to happen now? Surely this 
is a matter that is much too big for the Commission to 


take action on. We note that it is being asserted that 
the Genoa Conference synchronizes with the end of the 
Supreme Council; if this is so, who is to deal with this 
refusal of the German Government? Is there to be 
another agitated and agitating conference ad hoc of the 
Two Prime Ministers? 


We have rarely heard anything so conspicuously 
humorous as the assertion made by Lord Salisbury to 
the Junior Imperial League. While admitting that the 
Coalition had rendered great services, of which he was 
pleased to approve, he claimed that during the last year 
or two it ‘‘ had not gone exactly in a Conservative 
direction.’? With equal humour the Liberals are wont 
to claim that the Coalition has not gone in an 
entirely Liberal direction. Both criticisms are platitud- 
inously true, and it is about time that both Conserva- 
tives and Liberals realized that if they were untrue 
there would not be a Coalition. Lord Salisbury may one 
day make the surprising discovery that the Coalition 
does not claim to be a Conservative Government, and 
he must understand in the meantime that the Conserva- 
tives in the nature of things surrendered some portion 
of their doctrine when they entered that combination. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of the Government 
may be, Lord Salisbury must face the fact that it is not 
a very just indictment to bring against the Coalition 
that it is entitled to Conservative support only in so 
far as it betrays its bargain with the Liberal section. 


Two most interesting articles by Sir Sidney Lee have 
appeared in the Times this week. They were prompted 
by a copy of the second folio edition, printed in 1632, 
of Shakespeare’s plays, which was sent for examination 
to Sir Sidney by the authorities of the English Jesuit 
College at Valladolid, where the volume has been 
almost since its publication. The special interest of this 
copy lies in the fact that it was expurgated, before 
being allowed to take its place in the college library, by 
one Sanchez, a Jesuit censor, and that his expurgations 
show very clearly the aim of the Inquisition. This aim 
was two-fold—doctrinal and moral—and, though nine- 
teen of the plays escaped without any excisions, the 
other seventeen were all more or less expurgated. 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ indeed, was torn clean out of 
the book, probably on moral grounds. Some of the 
doctrinal cuts are rather amusing. Falstaff is not 
allowed to swear ‘‘ By the Mass!’ and “ Saint 
Cupid ’’ (in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’) is decanonized. 
And perhaps it is not strange that the Clown’s simile 
of natural attraction, ‘‘ as the nun’s lips to the friar’s 
mouth,”’ is cut out of ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ More- 
over—and this seems to add a third, political, motive— 
compliments to Elizabeth and to James I were not 
allowed to pass. It seems likely that the censor was 
an Englishman himself, one Sankey. 


In connexion with the double exhibition of Cotman’s 
works at the British Museum and Tate Gallery, Mr. 
A. M. Samuel has raised the question whether it is 
desirable to give power to the British Museum to lend 
its drawings. In the present instance it seems to us 
that simultaneous exhibition gives all that is required : 
too great a mass of drawings on the walls is wearisome. 
It is conceivable that cases might arise where it would 
be convenient to compare drawing and picture side by 
side, and the power to lend might be useful, exercised 
with discretion. The accident, however, by which there 
are English water-colours at three Museums instead of 
a single mass at one is fortunate: it spreads the pleasure 
of them about London, and guards a certain number 
from deterioration by exposure to sunlight. What 
was unfortunate was the absence for so long from the 
Gallery of British Art at Millbank of so great an English 
master as Cotman. Mr. Aitken’s policy of loan exhibi- 
tions has been coupled with the effort to make them the 
occasion for acquisitions, and we can trust him not to 


let slip the present occasion. 
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AN ECONOMIC CHRISTENDOM 


R. LLOYD GEORGE, like an inverted Colum- 
| \ / | bus, has gone to Genoa to discover Europe. But 
before his arrival Europe in the old sense had 
passed away. Political Europe, that is to say, exists no 
more, except nominally. It is possible to observe a 
shifting of the balance of power, not between States, 
but within States. The political man has yielded the 
symbols of his office to the industrial man. Nothing is 
more remarkable than that the politician, whether at 
home or abroad, is finding that his political formularies 
are out of date. No one pays the slightest attention to 
them. We enter on the economic era. President Wil- 
son was the last of the international politicians. Mr. 
Lloyd George is the last Prime Minister of England. 
The office may be retained, but it has no longer its old 
meaning and its old significance. The sovereignty of 
England, centralized, as it was, in a Parliament at West- 
minster, has silently but effectively passed away. 
Instead of sovereignty we now have sovereignties. The 
great industrial corporations of employers and em- 
ployed, the great professional organizations have now 
in this country, as in every European State, obtained a 
status which, if not recognized in Constitutional law, 
is nevertheless effective. 

In other connexions we have noticed this. We have 
remarked how the executive of this realm has negotiated 
with Trade Unions, with the British Medical Associa- 
tion, with Federations of Employers, on a level of 
equality and respect. Parliament and the King’s 
Government have recognized that they are no longer 
supreme. The phenomenon is not confined to these 
shores. In France, in Germany, and America, the same 
symptoms of change are to be observed. The Peace 
Conference at Versailles found itself incapable of 
grappling with the problems it sought to settle. The 
men who composed it, influenced by the criteria of an 
epoch which no longer exists, thought politically. De- 
spite the apparent humanity of many of the generaliza- 
tions which they laid down and which they applied to 
the hitherto unrecognized nations of the earth, the 
vessels which they made broke in their hands. Again 
and again they assembled together in Herculean efforts 
to repair their work. It was of no avail. In city after 
city they gathered themselves together and discussed 
the outworn creed of politics. And now they have 
arrived at Genoa—and they discuss politics no more. 
Here is illustrated at once the importance of Genoa and 
its unimportance. Its unimportance lies in this—that 
its members do not adequately realize that they belong 
to a generation which has passed away. Their minds 
cannot be adjusted to the new conditions of the world. 
Its importance, on the other hand, is that it marks, 
nevertheless, the last of three historical epochs. 

It is interesting to recall how the states of Europe 
grew into being and developed. The Catholic Church 
inherited from the Roman Empire the idea of European 
unity. The conception was already breaking up when 
Luther appeared and lent, by the veriest accident, the 
weight of his religious protest against the domination 
of the Vatican to the growing national consciousness. 
The birth of the Nations from one point of view was 
merely a religious phenomenon. The notion of unity 
was, however, so overpowering that it influenced the 
philosophy of politics. The oneness of the State grew 
out of the oneness of the Church. The monarch of each 
nation inherited within his own borders the complete 
and unquestioned authority both of the Popes and of 
the Emperors of Christendom. What had taken place 
in Europe then began to work itself out in each separate 
nation. There was a protest against uniformity and 
the protest took on a spiritual shape. The claim for 
liberty of conscience and freedom of thought was a claim 
variously made by Protestants and Jesuits, by Puritans 
and by the Nonconformists of every school against 
rulers of a different faith from theirs. The various 
Churches were the precursors of the modern Trades 
Union asserting their claims to liberty and self-govern- 
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ment against an all-comprehending central authori 
Gradually there were eliminated from the province of 
the State matters which were considered to be n 
appropriately political. By the assertion of religious 
independence, freedom of thought, of conscience and of 
expression of opinion were gained as conquests from 
the central power. The whole life of the commun; 
ceased to express itself through the single channel of 
the State. Then the conquests were reduced to a 
political philosophy. A theory of politics began to work 
itself into reasoned expression, culminating in the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution. By the eighteenth 
century the religious man had become the political man 
The last hundred years have been years in which the 
political thinker has dominated Europe. His influence 
wanes. Genoa seeks to inaugurate an economic Chris. 
tendom. It begins unhappily by imitating the errors of 
the two great eras which have preceded it. It is perhaps 
inevitable that it should do so, seeing how obviously 
unaware its members are of the significance of the 
mission they seek to fulfil. 

Surveying even cursorily the two previous epochs in 
history to which we have referred, the observer cannot’ 
fail to be struck by one peculiarity which they both 
bear in common. It is surprising how willingly men 
have died for phrases. The great councils which have 
endeavoured to lay down the dogmas and propositions 
to which every good Christian should subscribe have 
immersed the world time and time again in dissensions 
and in blood. Of the early cecumenical councils we have 
inherited only the bare transcript of the resolutions. 
We must be aghast at their futility and their hollow- 
ness. Yet sanctions were established and machinery 
was improvised to enforce their general application. 
It was imagined in the early Middle Ages that peace on 
earth and goodwill toward men would be established by 
the universal acceptance of a few generalizations. The 
idealists of the early Christian era assembled succes- 
sively at Constantinople, at Ancyra, and at Antioch. 
They discussed for days and weeks at Ephesus and at 
Ferrara. At Constance, at Pisa, at Seleucia, at Nice, 
delegates from the whole Christian world deliberated on 
the canons which were to bring salvation to mankind. 
Each time it was thought that at last a prescription had 
been discovered for uniting the world and removing the 
causes of its differences. The revolutionaries of France 
fell into similar errors. It was for generalization after 
generalization that men fought and died. Again, after 
the Versailles Conference the same phenomenon is ob- 
servable. Generalizations were like bombs which burst 
in the hands of those who did not understand them. 
Every single gathering of the nations since that time 
has been characterized by the same errors. In such an 
atmosphere as this is the unity of the economic world 
proclaimed at Genoa. When will it be perceived that 
the individual has little to expect from these mighty 
unions of men? The universal will is to be seen 
scarcely or not at all in the individual, who would fain 
be emancipated from the vanities of the theologian, the 
politician and the economist. But the expert will never 
give him rest, and will, it must be supposed, for ever 
seek to define the unknowable with the minutest 
accuracy. 

Thus it is that the grim realities of peace are now 
being brought home to the people of Genoa. Even the 
little schoolboys will learn its mysteries at an early age. 
The Mayor and burgesses of the city will have the satis- 
faction of having played their parts in so great a crisis. 
A hospitality commensurate with the significance of the 
occasion will be proffered to the delegates and their re- 
tainers. The happy coincidence of the invasion with a 
period of public holiday will allow the townsfolk to 
give themselves over to a riotous festivity and a jollifica- 
tion appropriate to the honour which has been done to 
their city. Nor will the shopkeepers and hételiers be- 
grudge some portion of the money which must needs so 
liberally flow into their coffers, to multiply the devices 
of public merrymaking. It is a wonderful scene and 
it must be left to the histor‘an to do it full justice. 
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THE LORD OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS 


By CHARLO1TE C. STOPES 


HE question of the identity of the friend ad- 
dressed in Shakespeare’s Sonnets was first 
mooted in the beginning of last century. Dr. 
Nathan Drake, in 1819, gave strong proof that the 
ng Earl of Southampton was the hero. Boaden 
ber Bright, in 1832, found a rival for him in the person 
cae younger Earl of Pembroke. In 1890 Mr. Thomas 
Tyler thought he strengthened the case for Lord Wil- 
liam Herbert, by finding Dark Lady,” in a Maid 
of Honour at Court, associated with him. Sir Israel 
Gollancz, in his dainty edition of the Sonnets, 1896, 
ives in his preface, from the Sonnets themselves, the 
chief points supporting the claims of Southampton. In 
the following year Mr. William Archer argued ‘ The 
Case against Southampton’ (F ortnightly Review, 
December, 1897). It is worth while to review the facts 
even yet, during the commemoration season of Shake- 
e. In April he was born, and died; in April, he 
tells us, he first met his friend. Mr. Archer states that 
Southampton was not beautiful; no poets said so, no 
portraits suggested it. He was not effeminate, but 
martial in his tastes; he would not have felt compli- 
mented by being told that he had a ** woman’s face.’ 
He had no distaste to matrimony, in fact he rushed into 
it. It is true that the poet dedicated his two poems to 
him, the latter in loving terms, but that was the con- 
ventional manner of addressing an appreciative patron. 
Shakespeare could very easily have forgotten all about 
it before Lord William Herbert came to town in the 
flush of youth and beauty and became the poet’s friend. 
This may be said to be proved by Hemings and Condell 
dedicating the First Folio to him and his brother, be- 
cause they favoured the poet and his poems so greatly 
during his life. This view is strengthened by the fact, 
that on the mysterious publication of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets in 1609, the publisher dedicated them ‘‘ to Mr. 
W. H., as the onlie begetter,” and these were the 
initials of Lord Pembroke’s name. So far Mr. Archer. 
But many other poets besides Shakespeare did refer 
to Southampton’s beauty and the charm, especially, of 
his eyes. The Academical Latin poet of Oxford Univer- 
sity, Philip Stringer, when commemorating the glories 
of the University on Elizabeth’s visit, September, 1592, 
says, in describing her train : ‘‘ No one was more beau- 
tiful than this young Prince of Hampshire, or more bril- 
liant in the learned arts, though his cheek as yet, was 
scarce adorned by a tender bloom.’’ It is difficult for 
artists to carry over the beauty of one century to 
another, when tastes change and opinions differ and 
colours fade. But the portraits of Southampton can 
bear comparison, with advantage, to those of Pem- 
broke, and they reveal more than degrees in beauty. 
They show that Southampton was fair, Pembroke ex- 
ceptionally dark; that Southampton wore his hair long, 
curling like ‘‘ buds of Marjoram.’’ He was the only 
noble youth of the time who dared todo so. (His elder 
connexion, the Earl of Cumberland, also affected the 
habit). Lord William Herbert wore his dark hair 
short, after the fashion of the Court. Further, as may 
be seen, not in portraits, but in pedigrees, Southamp- 
ton was the ‘‘ sole hope of his great house,’’ while 
Herbert had still a father and a brother surviving at 
the latest date the sonnets might have been conceived. 
Critics do not go back in time far enough when they 
state that Southampton had no distaste to matrimony. 
In 1589, Lord Burghley offered him, as a Ward of 
State, his own granddaughter, Elizabeth Vere, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford. He seems to have un- 
willingly acquiesced, to a certain extent. By 1590 Bur- 
leigh began to be irritated at his delay, and made en- 
quiries. The replies to these give the whole situation. 
His grandfather, Lord Montague, writes that he and 
the youth’s mother were well content with the match, 
and urged him towards it, but he had only the general 
answer of his grandson himself to give, ‘‘ that your 


Lordship was this last winter well pleased to give him 
a further respite of one year, in respect of his young 
years.”’ ‘‘ I told him that the year was almost up.”’ 
He said the best thing he could do would be to bring 
him up to London and answer for himself. September 
19, 1590. (State Pap. Dom. Eliz. xxxiii, 11). Be 
fore that date Burghley had suspected an interloper, 
and had written to Sir Thomas Stanhope, who replied 
on July 15, 1590, clearing himself at least, and stat- 
ing that the last time the young lord had been in 
London, his mother had taken him with her to call on 
Mr. William Harvey. (Same volume State Papers, 
No. 11). Harvey was a family friend, and there is no 
reason to doubt that he was aware of the difficulty. He 
probably advised the youth in favour of matrimony, and 
it is just possible he suggested to the poet the writing of 
sonnets to move his heart. Southampton seems to 
have followed the policy of delay, and remained single 
by securing, or taking, other respites. 

The introduction of Shakespeare to the young lord 
was in the spring, I take it, of 1591. His patron had a 
wonderful influence on him in the very lines in which he 
most needed culture. Under his inspiration and tuition 
Shakespeare began his first poem in the style then 
fashionable, a poetic rendering of ‘‘ a classic fable.” He 
dedicated this to the Earl of Southampton timidly, fear- 
ing failure, in 1593. ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ “ the first 
heir of his invention,’’ secured success at once. His 
“* graver labour ’’ in the following year appeared with 
a warmer dedication to his patron. ‘‘ The love I bear 
to your lordship is without end . . . what I have done is 
yours, what I have to do is yours, being part in all de- 
voted yours.” This but echoes the 26th Sonnet, ‘‘ Lord 
of my love, to whom in vassalage . . to thee I send this 
written embassage.’’ Shakespeare had taken the 
solemn meaning of ‘‘ dedication ’’; he had sworn his 
donation under the seal of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, every reader a witness. It was his last will, con- 
cerning his literary goods and chattels. He never 
chose another patron, he never proffered another gift 
of the same goods. To suppose so would be to call 
Shakespeare a faith-breaker and a light-o’-love. His 
sonnets constantly repeat that he did not change. 

Since all alike my songs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so.—(S. 105) 
This is but a variant of the Southampton motto, ‘‘Ung 
par tout, tout par ung.’’ The poet describing himself 
in the sonnets as extremely old, was but following a 
poetic convention, the difference in age seemed in- 
creased because the Earl looked so young for his years. 
In Sonnet 104, the poet tells him that he looked as 
young as when he first saw him three years before in 
the spring. Shakespeare is constantly referring with 
gratitude to what his lord had taught his ‘‘ pupil pen,”’ 
But Thou art all my art and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance.—{S. 78.) 

Shakespeare gave all he had to his lord, but he hoped 
he could keep him to himself. Yet other poets came to 
dedicate, and his lord smiled upon them. Hence the 
mourning over ‘‘ alien pens,’’ and “‘ rival poets,’’ a 
breach, and then later reconciliation. There are many 
parallels between the sonnet phrases, and those in the 
plays and poems. Some time-notes appear. The 
unusual brightness of ‘‘ Heavy Saturn ”’ would be the 
more likely to be noted, the earlier in the century the 
Sonnets were written. Some sonnets clearly reflect the 
mortifications and bitternesses caused by the publica- 
tion of ‘ Willobie his Avisa,’ in 1594, a satire which 
eventually became so objectionable at Court, that it was 
‘‘ called in.” The sonnets seem to have ceased when 


_ Southampton really fell in love with Elizabeth Vernon in 


1595. We have no proof of later intimacy. But when 
the Essex troubles involved Southampton, the poet’s 
heart ached. When Elizabeth died, the poets were 
all invited to mourn her loss. Shakespeare alone was 
silent. He could not pretend to grieve for the severe 


' Sovereign who had done to death an Essex, and torn 


» the youth out of Southampton’s heart. The only man 
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who has a long string of arguments in his favour as 
‘* Mr. W. H., the only begetter of the Sonnets,’’ was 
Sir William Harvey, Southampton’s step-father. The 
reason that Hemings and Condell dedicated the First 
Folio to the Earl of Pembroke and his brother in 1623, 
was because they were business men. They hoped for 
his influence to help to sell the book, and to aid their 
company. Southampton was out of favour at Court 
then. Lord William Herbert was born in 1580, came 
to town in 1598, much too late to help Shakespeare’s 
‘* pupil-pen ’’ or inspire ‘‘ his art.’? In that same 
year Meres glorifies the poet as being equal to the 
classical poets, in his poems, comedies, and tragedies, 
‘‘and certain sugred sonnets among his private 
friends.”’ 


FELL FOX-HUNTING 


N Threlkeld churchyard stands a homely cenotaph, 
| vise some forty years ago ‘‘ by a few friends in 

loving memory of the under-named who in their 

generation were noted veterans of the chase all of 
whom lie in this churchyard.’’ Below are the names of 
some two score farmers and villagers, all deceased as 
the dates appended show, within the previous thirty 
years. Such a memorial tribute would only be possible 
in Lakeland, standing as it does in unconscious testi- 
mony to the indigenous sport of the country, Fell fox- 
hunting. For here the chase is a necessity as well as 
a passion, no other means being available for limiting 
the redundancy of the raiders on hen-roosts and lambing 
flocks. None of the humble sportsmen here com- 
memorated ever mounted a horse with hounds; that 
noble animal would here be worse than a superfluity. 
Nor did they regard hunting as a form of athletics, like 
most young men and women who run behind beagles, 
or try to behind harriers. Like their present-day des- 
cendants they were purely ‘‘ hound-men ’”’ and their 
knowledge of hunting, aided by their native powers of 
hill-walking and climbing, enabled them to indulge 
their fancy to great advantage. And so to-day, what 
these enthusiasts do not know about mountain foxes 
and the carefully bred, hardy hounds with which they 
pursue them, is not knowable. To them, each one of 
the pack is almost as familiar as their own collies. Even 
women and children at their doors call out the name of 
this hound or of that as they patter by with their 
red-coated huntsman. For they are all ‘‘ summer- 
boarders ”’ in that season and have personal friends all 
over the district. In autumn they return to the 
kennels, to discipline and duty. Huntsman and whip, 
who have been working out at other tasks all summer, 
resume office, a job dear enough to their hearts but with 
immense demands on even their hardy frames. The 
total annual cost before the war was well under £200, 
mostly from local subscriptions, and the audited figures 
of a leading pack are still with me. 

For enjoying this uplifting sport, so infinitely en- 
hanced by the gorgeous scenes which echo to its music, 
there is no month like April, for winter on the high 
fells sometimes baffles even the hardy natives. Scent 
still holds well in the early morning, lambs are being 
dropped, and the urgent appeal from raided farmers 
here or there brings out the now seasoned pack with its 
eager little company three, or even four days a week. 

Personal associations, to say nothing of the head of 
a stout Helvellyn fox above the chimney piece, rolled 
over after a glorious run in the lake-side pastures of 
Glencoin, turn my thoughts to Ullswater and the pack 
hunted for thirty years by that much more than ‘‘ John 
Peel,’’ of fell-huntsmen, Joe Bowman. We may have 
to breakfast at 3.30! For hounds should get to work 
by sunrise, at the mouth of one of the many dales that 
converge on Patterdale or Ullswater from the surround- 
ing mountains. Once there, no time is lost, and they 
get busily to work along the steep slopes of the glen. 
After a spell of quiet activity among the rocks, dead 
bracken, turf and gorse, some hound speaks to the 


the gradually swelling chorus confirms it and fills the 


dale with cheery music from a score of throats, And 
now begins a long hunt upon a cold drag towards the 
high heart of the mountains, just too fast at times ev 

if the need pressed, for most human legs but demead 
the indomitable huntsman and whip. But the “ field.” 
familiar with every vantage point and well versed in th 
wiles and ways of foxes, make for such high Points or 
may commend themselves to the prophetic eye of each 
man or group, shifting from ridge to ridge as the 
course of the chase demands. A dozen dalesmen with 
a few habitual visitors from far counties comprise the 
company. Most of them carry field glasses, which 
bring the hounds working on the drag, five hundred feet 
below or a mile away upon a far hillside, within eas 
range of that comment and criticism which so greatly 
savours the sport of the fell-hunter. It would warm 
the heart of a ‘‘ hound man ’’ from a great southern 
pack to hear the discourse of these vigilant veterans, 
How keenly noted are the movements of this or that 
familiar hound! How closely watched is the conduct 
of the young ‘‘ entries! ’’ with reminiscent interludes 
anent the deeds of their forbears, or of some great 
ancestor whose achievements are still talked of in inn 
parlours and by farm-house fire-sides. Some are noted 
for the wealth and vigour of their ‘* hound-talk,”’ de. 
livered when needed at long range in rich Cumbrian, 
Others again are famous for the prodigious carry of 
their view-holloa, invaluable in a vast rough country 
where men and even hounds are often widely scattered, 
The fox as a rule does not take to his holt in the rough 
screes and a doubtful fight with the terriers, when 
hounds are afoot, but lies out in concealment till the 
latter approach or actually spring him and then carries 
the pack away on a warm scent. Then the exciting 
work begins for those perched in view of it. Occa- 
sionally this is brief, except for the hounds, for the chase 
may go clean away over the Helvellyn range or over 
the High Street ridge into distant Mardale. But more 
often Reynard crosses over into the head of some neigh- 
bouring dale, and making down it for the low country 
with the hounds behind him, provides many a thrilling 
half-hour for the active hunters in full view of the run 
and the finish from the heights above. ‘‘ From a drag 
to a chase, from a chase to a view, From a 
view to a kill in the morning,’”’* as Wood- 
cock Graves’s old Cumbrian hunting song has 
it, is of literal signification on these Cumbrian fells, 
for the fun is probably all over by midday. But 
Graves’s old comrade John Peel, despite his early hours, 
was not a fell-huntsman. He rode the lower country 
behind Skiddaw and Saddleback and lies buried at 
Caldbeck beneath a tombstone (1854) roughly engraved 
with emblems of the chase, for all to see. 

In 1914 there were, and I think still are, five packs 
of fell-hounds in the Lake country, of which the Blen- 
cathra at Threlkeld and the Ullswater in Patterdale are 
accounted the chief. 

A. G. B. 


COTMAN 
By D. S. 


O see Cotman again is for me like coming home. 

To come home is to revive the old fondness, but 

also to find that things had been magnified in 
absence, but here are some of the roots of water-colour, 
and the stock is flowering with a difference yet, 
as Mr. Walter Russell’s drawings at the Leicester 
Gallery proves. I found Cotman after puzzled wander- 
ings in the wilderness of South Kensington among the 
stipplers and the spongers-out, the loaders-on of tone, 
the washers-over and over of colour, after the dazzling 
1 Anticipating the inevitable letters accusing our contributor of 
misquotation, we would say that this is the line in ‘ John 
Peel’ as it was originally written and published; and that 


the far more familiar ‘‘ From a find to a chase, from a chase 
to a view, From a view to a death in the morning,” is it- 


line of a fox returning from his midnight foray, and 


correct.—Epb. S. R. 
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. Ruskin had riever said a word about 
pag ie than he did of the mighty Crome. I 
yaneng confirmed when I made a shy entry into the old 
Print Room. The Reeves abundance was not then, only 
the Dawson Turner beginning; but the *‘ Durham’ was 
enough. Here was a water-colourist who chose not 
only his lines and their disposition, but chose his tones, 
chose his tints, and having chosen and deliberately laid 
them did not proceed to worry and quarrel with wash 
and paper, asking of them and of the brush what they 
naturally and best could do. How he arrived at his 
mastery we know. With a band of fellow students he 
was set to copy and compose; to paraphrase rather 
than copy, trying over again what one of the masters 
had done; varying, heightening, simplifying its ar- 
rangement, and all this in monochrome, so that with- 
out the distraction of colour he learned to design by 
silhouette and mass and to analyse a scene into definite 
and frugal steps of tone. Of this apprenticeship 
in paraphrase and invention the ‘ Pastoral Scene’ at 
Bloomsbury, the ‘ Waterfall,’ No. 183 at Millbank and 
that sudden and lonely design, ‘ The Centaur,’ are 
classic examples. 

Then, and not till then, the tones were translated into 
tint, into a scale of lovely umbers and grays, warming 
up to orange, cooling down to a muted blue. Within 
this restricted scale Cotman’s true work was accom- 
plished. It gives the same satisfaction as do those 
mummy fabrics in an adjoining room at Bloomsbury 
where upon the natural cream-brown of the fabric a 
pattern is made out in a full dull blue or aubergine and 
some little whip of a more vivid tint is interposed to 
make the sober foundation speak. 

Mr. Binyon, who has written so well about Cotman, 
suggests a nearer approach to oriental convention in 
his work than the facts warrant. It is true that he 
did not tease his washes with small modelling in the 
round; but he did not throw over chiaroscuro. Cast 
shadow, whether from object to object or from clouds, 
plays a part in all his drawings, and is a strong con- 
stituent of many, but one broadly designed. It is true, 
on the other hand, that his power of at once designing 
and drawing with the brush matches the skill of the 
Orientals. An example of both these features is the 
‘Dismasted Brig’ in the Reeves Collection. The 
choice of the forms occupied by cloud shadow in the 
waves and of those left out, the architecture of the 
clouds and trailing rain showers are a wonder of com- 
position, and the running writing of the forms here and 
elsewhere no less a wonder, not only in its freedom, 
but in its control; curves that are not curly and over- 
round, but approach straightness and angular build and 
yet escape into fluency. When the cleavage of rocks 
or the shapes of architecture offer more crystalline boun- 
daries, these too he delights in, but does not, with the 
stupidity of the Cubists, impose them on living forms, 
or lose their subtle warpings. ; 
A few hairsbreadths one way or another, and so 
delicate a balance is lost. A remnant only of Cotman’s 
water-colours is chartered for immortality. Some of 
these I had remembered even finer than they are. The 
‘Durham ’ itself holds latent in the green of the foliage 

a problem that was to plague Cotman and lead him 
astray. In a monochrome he could build up trees and 
tocks to his satisfaction; when in colour he tried to 
render the depth and bunchiness of the green masses by 
wiping-out, the limited perfection of his first method 
was exchanged for something less satisfying. As a 
drawing-master methodic he was bound to be, and the 
melancholy of his life and tragedy of his career arise: 
from the drudgery that demanded what his pupils could 
analyse and copy. What he needed, to press beyond 
is early convention, was the other medium of oils, free 
experiment in that, before establishing another. A 
few oils he accomplished, rich in texture, beautiful in 
themselves and promising, like the monochromes, great 
things beyond : but the desire for something richer and 
the curb of the drawing-master, between them, wrecked 
his water-colours. 


The disaster is so thoroughly illustrated at the Tate 
Gallery that one shrinks from the exhibition. The ex- 
posure had to be made, no doubt, once and for all, and 
Mr. Aitken, as usual, has not spared himself any more 
than he has spared Cotman. But there is about the 
modern determination to see all of a master’s work 
something of the sin of Ham, the uncovering of a 
father’s nakedness. A young friend of mine who.is not 
bullied by reputations, had his eye so filled with the 
failures that he pronounced the whole show “‘ putrid.’’ 
And a much more experienced critic asked me, ‘‘What 
happened, what went wrong with Cotman, so that he 
dropped into the vulgarity of the ‘ Louviers ’ ’’ (101)? 

As I understand it what happened was this. I do 
not suppose that Cotman painted very much direct from 
nature. His ordinary procedure must have been to 
make a pencil drawing and colour afterwards. See, for 
example, the Screen of Norwich Cathedral, in pencil 
and in colour. If he did colour out-of-doors, his pro- 
cedure was as abstract and as deliberate as if he had 
been working in his studio. There is no trace in his 
work of what the old water-colourists called ‘‘ blots,"’ 
those snatches and memoranda of natural effect set 
down at once or immediately afterwards, of which 
Turner left so many and for which he developed the 
second technique in body colour so notably employed 
by Brabazon. It was only occasionally that Cotman 
was caught out of his brown studies into such an ad- 
venture. The famous ‘ Greta Bridge’ of the British 
Museum in such an adventure. He has remembered 
the effect of a sky clearing after a thunder-shower with 
the lovely cumulus-cloud below, the dissipating rain- 
cloud above and the breadth of blue between, the blue 
proper to that charmed interval. Between this and the 
fcreground there is not complete coherence, because he 
could not remember the subtle equivalents there; it 
keeps to a brownish convention. There is so much 
beauty that it is a shame to insist, but there is no harm 
in comparing with this the rank failure of another ver- 
sion, No. 24, at the Tate. First of all Cotman made 
the pencil study on the spot that is in the Reeves Col- 
lection. He probably played wth this repeatedly. He 
lifted the point of view a little to cover the chimneys 
with a background of trees, made other changes for de- 
sign, and in a happy moment painted his Reeves water- 
colour. He was not altogether satisfied with the pro- 
portions and details of this, and so far as formal design 
goes he improved them in the Tate version, but he sub- 
stituted for the cumulus a mountain-range of approxi- 
mately the same shape and threw away the 
thunder-shower effect which counts for half the magic 
of the other version. Moreover he very likely painted 
his second version by candle-light, or in a slack state 
of mind when he had exhausted himself upon the forms : 
the colour is rusty-brown and poor, neither well thought 
of nor freshly remembered. 

Then to the painter, fixed in this habit of work, came 
a shock. Travel or the spectacle of Turner’s dealings 
with brilliant natural effect, or both, tired him of his 
early convention. In the lovely ‘ St. Luke’s Chapel, 
Norwich ’ (29), he was safe, staining upon a congenial 
ground of warm morning or evening sky, his delicious 
brown, low orange, blue-grey, green-blue. Now there 
blared upon him the existence of bright blue sky and 
the excitement of hot sunshine. The crux of land- 
scape painting has always been the division, in full 
daylight, of a band of blue and a band of brown or 
green. So long as painting held by a system of warm, 
brownish shadows, the problem could only be met by 
attenuation; by breaking the blue with clouds and tree 
masses, the reduction of the green itself, the introduc- 
tion into it of other elements and of spaces of blue 
refiection in water. A radical solution was only found 
by the Impressionists, who accepted the coolness of 
natural shadow and broke blue accordingly through 
their foreground. Cotman, in lis methodic, abstract- 
ing way, determined that the sky was to be blue and the 
ground yellow. He had not even the relief of warm 


clouds. It is the very devil to model clouds and sky 
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together in water-colour with natural variations—Tom 
Collier is one of the few who have had the eye and the 
skill to do it—and Cotman was content to design his 
skies in blue or blue and white. Embarked upon this 
gaudy opposition, false alike to the logic of nature and 
to his original instinct, he went further astray, decking 
out his yellow with bright crimson and green figures, 
as in that climax of falsity, the ‘ Charing Cross’ (121). 
He had given up harmony for brilliance. 


ZOLA AT BRIXTON 
By JAMEs AGATE 


‘T HERESE RAQUIN’ is the last item in 
the admirable programme presented at the 
Brixton Theatre by the Birmingham Repertory 
Company. These cometary visitors from provin- 
cial space are due to re-enter the metropolitan 
system some months hence at Hammersmith, and I 
urge readers of this Review to see whatever plays they 
bring. I am not going to say that Zola’s exacting 
drama was adequately acted; but better, it seems to me, 
an honest failure to achieve a big thing than the com- 
petent bringing off of rubbish. I shall leave for later 
consideration the play which, seen the previous even- 
ing, obtruded its patent West End insincerity on my 
mind throughout this representation offered by the 
provinces to a London suburb. Let me admit that the 
acting at Brixton was middling. Yet it was full of 
interest. You rushed, if you had the root of apprecia- 
tion in you, to the help of players who so obviously 
possessed the root of intention. Theirs were the 
straits in which it was your plain duty to throw the life- 
line of intelligent sympathy. 

Let me say something of the piece. Its author, now 
deemed old-fashioned, was a revolutionary fellow in his 
day. Ten years before Zola was born, Victor Hugo 
had blown in the windows of the classic theatre with his 
great gust of romance. When Zola was twenty-five, 
the Goncourts, secretly holding romance to be fustian 
and Hugo a giant grown musty, bundled both out of 
the theatre with ‘ Henriette Maréchal.’ At the age of 
thirty-three Zola out-naturalized the naturalists with 
a study of the working-classes of Paris, whose passions 
and crimes he declared to be pure animal appetites and 
expedients. Conscience they knew not; remorse was 
pathological, a derangement of the nervous system. In 
this novel he supposes a marriage between Thérése, 
the adopted daughter of a small shopkeeper, and a 
weakling son Camille. At unattractive length he in- 
sists upon the full-bloodedness of Thérése and the 
indolence of her husband. Apart from two retired func- 
tionaries, ridiculous and wearisome, the ménage has 
no visitors except a railway employé with broad 
shoulders, the neck of a bull, hands to fell an ox, anda 
mediocre talent for drawing. The quality of physical 
clumsiness, which in Charles Bovary was so displeas- 
ing to Emma, enchants Thérése. She becomes the 
mistress of Laurent, who is ravished to find an inexpen- 
sive leman. There is no stint of infamy. Laurent is as 
cowardly as he is mean. Prudence and not jealousy is 
the motive which prompts him to murder the husband. 
He has no love for Thérése, only some habit of the 
senses. Freudians and old-fashioned moralists will de- 
light to note the tangle Zola got himself into after the 
murder with his autopsical pretensions, his self-elected 
presidency of a court of crowner’s quest having purely 
material terms of reference. Suffering the pangs not 
of remorse but of nervous derangement, Laurent be- 
comes an artist of finer calibre. Unfortunately his por- 
traits have acquired the, we must presume, pathological 
trick of looking like the dead man. He cannot sleep. 
Laurent hath murdered sleep. Thérése repulses him 
on their wedding-night; the lovers have murdered pas- 
sion. Together they start at ghosts, ‘‘of sorriest fancies” 
their ‘‘ companions making.’’ Old Madame Raquin 


son-in-law indulge their recriminations before be 
eyes, the only part of her which still lives. Once her 
hand comes to life and in the presence of the Stupid 
functionaries traces on the table-cloth the begin. 
ning of a denunciation. But paralysis again super- 
venes. Finally, after attempts at mutual destruction 
husband and wife decide that it is better to die than o 
the torture of a deranged nervous system to lie jp 
restless ecstasy. Decidedly the play begins to look like 
‘ Macbeth,’ and that, we know, was no tale of mere 
animals. The truth is that Zola’s ‘‘ pure animalism ” 
is sheer fudge. 

In the theatre Zola recognized this. In his stage-ver. 
sion of the novel he eliminated the brute and turneg 
Laurent into an ardent, well set-up young lover, ep. 
dowed with what the French call ‘‘ fougue,”’ a quality 
considered by them as not ignoble. Taxed, Zola 
might have pleaded that it was not possible to put 
Charles Bovary on the stage; that Rodolphe was 
more practicable. But Zola in those days was never 
taxed with anything more subtle than the ambition to 
stand with Flaubert before the Tribunal Correctionnel, 
His real offence was that in transcribing for the theatre 
he wilfully committed that falsification of values repug. 
nant to the sincere artist. This particular falsification 
was probably essential to stage performance of the play, 
Minor alterations were immaterial. By all means let 
the husband on the night of his wedding destroy the 
portrait of Camille. ‘‘ Thou hast no speculation in 
those eyes,’’ he shouts, or words to that effect, over. 
hearing which Madame Raquin, who has entered inop- 
portunely, has her seizure. It is immaterial that the 
old woman should wilfully stop in the middle of her 
denunciation so as to prolong the evil-doers’ torment, 
that she should wake from her torpor to propel the knife 
towards Thérése, that she should, at the end, give 
tongue like an Avenging Angel. These things in the 
theatre are good. Good, too, is the taking up of the 
act-drop a year after the murder, with all but one of 
characters drawing up their chairs to the same routine 
of dominoes upon which the curtain had fallen at the end 
of the first scene with the murder just mooted. This is 
good stage-craft and the proper business of the theatre. 
The moral of the book in its first half is that wolves and 
butchers must have nerves to stand the bleating of 
ghostly sheep; in its second that the modern A®gisthus 
and Clytemnestra must expect as thin a time as their 
forbears experienced after the murder of Agamemnon. 
The moral of the play is that the wages of sin is the 
inability to enjoy the fruits of sin—which seems to me 
a lesson at least as well worth inculcating as that as- 
sassins may safely embark upon their crimes provided 
they do not possess a daughter with nous, a high- 
powered motor-car and an athletic lover to drop upo 
them from the sky. But that’s my West End play. 

The piece was worth reviving. Conceiving it his duty 
to protest against the Romantics with their glorified 
stories of changelings, their windy nursery-moralities 
and their ‘‘ grands mots bétes ’’—Hugo himself was 
not free from a kind of mouthing silliness—the pro- 
tester went too far for commonsense and not far enough 
for high tragedy. What Zola’s play lacks 3 
nobility. But nobility to this realist was weu 
jeu, the worn-out fashion of A=schylus and Shake- 
speare, Racine, le pére Hugo, the whole bom 
bastic crowd. Ignobility was his theme, the bee 
a very clever bonnet. The play undeniably provides 
three great réles for actors who can inspire awe. Miss 
Aida Jenoure made a very brave shot at the part 
which Marie-Laurent was said to be really terrifying: 
To blow the trumpet of the Day of Judgment Is pre 
bably beyond the power of any living English actress, 
but Miss Jenoure found a good intonation for the final 

‘‘ They have died too soon.’’ The part of Thérése 
laid out for an actress with a greater variety of 
emotional power than Miss Margaret Chatwin pos 
sesses. If and when Miss Thorndike tires of snippet 
atrocity, she might try this full-length fall, though she 


being now stricken with paralysis, her daughter and 


would be better as Clytemnestra. I can think of 1 


- antique music did slightly bore me. 
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‘onable London actress, except Miss Ethel Irving, 
pee get near the animalism of the part. Here 
Miss Chatwin had a kind of brute sincerity which was 
as successful, perhaps, as a more nicely-perfected art. 
If Mr. Leslie Banks could transfer himself to the heavy- 
weight division he would be a perfect Laurent. His 
American soldier showed that he has the blend of 
ferocity and meanness that the part demands. Mr. 
Grosvenor North endowed it with a mild eye, gentle 
manners and an attractive, melancholy beard. But I 
respected his performance and some even less successful 
ones for their obvious sincerity and good intent. 


THE LENER QUARTET 
By E. A. BauGHan 


OHNANYI’S string quartet in D flat, Op. 15, 
D= not be a great work, but in listening to a 

superb performance of it by the Léner Quartet 
the other day it gave me great pleasure. A well-known 
musical critic, whose opinions have always been 
respected, confessed that he thought the composition 
very boring, and envied my fresh powers of apprecia- 
tion, due, he declared, to my hearing but little music in 
the concert-room. My friend unquestionably hit on one 
of the difficulties of all criticism. The musical critic 
hears too much music ; the dramatic critic sees too many 
plays; and the literary critic reads too many books. 
Contrary to general opinion, I do not think a too con- 
stant exercise of critical powers blunts them, but rather 
sharpens them to such a keen edge that they can per- 
form very delicate critical operations. The critic is apt, 
however, to become too much of a specialist. He looks 
on every work of art as a subject for critical dissection. 
With wonderful skill be cuts down to the disease and 
exposes it triumphantly. The result is a fine example 
of critical keenness, no doubt, but it gives a wrong idea 
of the work criticized. It is too negative; too destruc- 
tive; too analytical. There is not a single work of art 
which is proof against that kind of criticism. No com- 
position of music, no stage play, no poem or novel is 
without its flaw—sometimes of conception and some- 
times of workmanship. Perfection is an ideal which 
dehumanizes criticism. From the point of view of per- 
fection no doubt I ought not to think very much of 
Dohndnyi’s quartet, and if my powers of musical appre- 
ciation had been clogged by hearing musical perform- 
ances every day of the week for years, it would have 
seemed ‘‘ boring.” In the old days, when I was on the 
treadmill of constant musical criticism, I should doubt- 
less have agreed with my friend. 

As it was, the composition and its playing by the 
Léner Quartet gave me infinite pleasure. The slow 
movement has moments of great beauty, and the whole 
work only falls short of being a little masterpiece of 
musical art by the impression it gives of having been 
written without any clear inspiration as a whole. It 
is no doubt diffuse and has the air of having been com- 
posed piecemeal. On the other hand, it is most skil- 
fully laid out for the instruments, and the part-writing 
successfully steers a middle course between the incoher- 
ence of the more modern style, in which the limitations 
of the four instruments are ignored, and the antique 
stiffness which technically could not make full use of 
them. Mozart’s quartet in G, which followed Doh- 
nanyi’s work, is no doubt a finer work of art. Nothing 
in the modern composer’s quartet has the fascinating 
quality of the slow movement of Mozart’s. But the 
For one thing, the 
Budapest artists were afraid of Mozart. They played 
the quartet with admirable refinement, but they did not 
remember that Mozart’s music was not always antique. 
I have heard that particular composition better played 
by the Joachim Quartet, although, to be quite frank, 
that famous combination of instrumentalists never 
achieved the finish and ensemble of the Léner Quartet 
in actual playing. In the performance of chamber music 


that finish is not everything, of course, but it is of 
importance, because without it quartet playing in a 
concert-hall is apt to sound wiry and thin, however just 
may be the interpretation of the music. 

The perfection of modern quartet playing is of com- 
parative recent growth. In the old days the first 
appearance of the Bohemian Quartet created quite a 
sensation. As individual players the Bohemians could 
not be compared with the quartet which Dr. Joachim 
led at the Popular Concerts, and on the interpretative 
side, in dealing with classical chamber music, they fell 
far short of the quartet to which we had been accus- 
tomed; but the Bohemians showed us what finish and 
ensemble of playing meant. There have been many 
quartet parties since thén, but none, I venture to think, 
equal to the Léner Quartet from Budapest. All the 
members of the party are young and all are excellent 
players. Mechanical perfection of ensemble is not so 
very difficult to achieve if a body of players has the time 
and patience for numberless rehearsals, but that kind of 
perfection does not carry a quartet very far. Jeno 
Léner and his party discover qualities that can never 
be mechanically achieved. They have an_ instinctive 
feeling for harmony, and in the Dohnanyi quartet full 
value was given to every bar of the music. The players 
produce a beautiful singing quality from their instru- 
ments, and there is no loss of tone in rapid passages. 
In the slow movement of this quartet there was an 
entrancing depth and softness of tone. When one hears 
quartet playing of such perfection, chamber music, with 
all its limitations, seems to be the most vital and intimate 
expression of the art of music. How could anyone not 
surfeited with music find boredom in listening to the 
Léner Quartet? 


* SATURDAY ” DINNERS 
VI. Ar THE Savoy 


HE Savoy made gastronomic history in a past 
that now seems remote, and though the tide of 
such life as it then knew has since swept west- 
ward, it remains an establishment to which one takes a 
little sentiment as well as one’s critical palate. In the 
more recent past we have found it variable in cookery, 
and it is obviously too large, and patronized by too mis- 
cellaneous a public, to maintain an even and classic 
quality. The question for us, then, was whether on due 
notice it could provide a dinner worthy of serious dis- 
cussion by gourmets. After our experience of the other 
evening, we answer that question in the affirmative. 
Not that the dinner was flawless, but that it was well 
composed on the whole, more than ordinarily well cooked 
as regards three-fourths of it, and, except in one small 
detail, well served. Moreover, the manager of the 
restaurant, M. Giordano, the chef, M. Latry, and 
Volant, who has charge of the wine, were all interested 
in this test of the Savoy’s capability to produce a brief, 
exquisite dinner for two people with machinery usually 
directed towards providing meals for hundreds of 
luxurious although not particularly critical diners. 
The menu which was placed before us was :— 
Caviar aux Blinis 
Polonais 
Filet de Sole Savoy 
Bécasse Maison 
Pommes Soufflées 
Salade Japonaise 
Soufflé Sullivan 
Friandises. 
Readers of these articles know that we regard caviare 
as the best possible introduction to a dinner that does 
not begin with soup, and beyond noting that the caviare 
at the Savoy was of good quality we need say no more. 
Bortsch, though a very agreeable soup and indeed a 
favourite with us, is not in our opinion a suitable item 
on the menu of a rich dinner. At the Savoy, we admit, 
the quantity served had been moderated and the garnish 
kept within bounds, but Bortsch is inevitably too satisfy- 
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ing a soup. The fish was once more a poached sole, in 
the preparation of which white wine, mushrooms and 
truffles had played a part. It was a delicate and appro- 
priate dish, and it is perhaps ungracious to point out to 
restaurant authorities that, admirable as sole may be, 
there really are other fish available at most seasons of 
the year. There is the chicken-turbot, the turbotin of 
the menus, so various in size that it can be conveniently 
cooked for either a small or a large party, and when 
properly treated, of the highest merit. Turbotin 
Regence, the fish cooked in the customary court bouillon 
but with Chablis and garnished with oysters, mush- 
rooms, truffles and slices of milt, is one of the most 
luxurious inventions known to the epicure; but chicken- 
turbot is also very good when more simply prepared and 
served cold, always provided that it has only just got 
cold when it appears, for it loses much by premature 
cooling. No one can blame restaurants for not putting 
cod into a special dinner menu, for there is a snobbish 
belief that this excellent fish is unworthy of inclusion 
in any but household feasts of the unpretentious kind, 
whereas it is really a delicacy. Dory, which would be 
called St. Pierre if it were allowed to be seen on menus 
at all, is also a fish deserving of favour from epicures, 
though the chef who sent it up to a party under any 
recognizable name would probably have to bear their 
ignorant reproaches. We will not labour the point, 
which of course is not directed against the Savoy, but 
simply express the hope that sole will not always be the 
first thought of any chef or maitre d’hotel required to 
produce a dinner of quality. 

The woodcock was described as a speciality of the 
house, but differed in no perceptible way from Bécasse 
au Fumet. There is no better method of dealing with 
woodcock, and though the slight variations in procedure 
give rise to at least three differently named dishes, the 
essential thing, the utilization of the potent fumet of 
the bird, iscommon to all. A change, if one cares about 
it, may be secured by treating the woodcock after the 
fashion of pheasant in Faisan Souvaroff. The salad to 
accompany this bird can hardly be more in keeping than 
Salade Japonaise, for all that some favour a Salade 
Lorette, which has acorn basis. At the Savoy both the 
bird and the salad were entirely satisfactory, and we 
will put it down to accident that the potatoes, cooked 
in moderately hot fat and then plunged into hotter in 
order to inflate them, were not brought simultaneously 
to the table. 

For the soufflé we cannot say much. It was rather 
insipid and it was not quite quickly enough fetched from 
the fire. If we exclude a few of the choicer iced sweets, 
there can scarcely be any more fitting finish for a dinner 
than a successful soufflé, but it needs to have a defined 
flavour, however delicate, and to be served at exactly 
the proper moment. 

The wine list at the Savoy nowadays probably offers 
better value in white Bordeaux wines than in anything 
else. The finer red Bordeaux wines are pretty well 
represented but are too expensive. The Burgundies as 
a whole are not of much interest to the enthusiast, yet it 
was from them that we chose, selecting a pleasant white 
Burgundy in Meursault, 1915, and a fair, full-bodied red 
Burgundy in Vosne Romanée, the charges for which, 
judged by restaurant standards, were reasonable. The 
price of the second in fact was exactly what it used to 
cost us from a wine merchant a few months ago, though 
nearly double the price at which a large parcel of it 
is being quoted now at one wine merchant’s. 


The bill for this dinner was : 


4 sd. 
Bottle Meursault, 1915 ... ... 08 0 
Bottle Vosne Romanée 
Coffee 
Liqueurs 010 0 

£3 3 0 
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All things considered, the total was not excessive 
we see no reason why the Savoy should charge He 
shillings a head more for a dinner of this type than the 
Ritz does. Having acknowledged the moderation of the 
charges for wine, we feel justified in making this po; 
though the total is not unfair. Pome, 


Previous articles in this series, dealing with the Café 
Royal, the Carlton, Romano’s, the Restaurant des Am. 
hassadeurs, and the Ritz, appeared on December I 
and 31, January 7 and 28, and February 18. 7 


Verse 
VIOLETS 


W HEN violets blow in woodland ways 
I think of all the night that’s past, 
The swollen streams, the cheerless days, 
The drifting sleet, the biting blast. 
I greet the fragrant April rain 
That turns the brown world green again; 
I think of winter’s vanished snow, 

When violets blow. 


When violets spring ’neath changing skies, 
And hang their frail heads, newly born, 
The glories of the year arise, 
The full-blown rose, the yellow corn. 
I see the green leaf and the sear, 
The changing pageant of the year; 
I think of all that June will bring, 
When violets spring. 


When violets glow by babbling streams 

I sigh for all my wasted years, 

For vanished hopes and empty dreams 

Extinguished in the night of tears. 

I mourn for love that went astray, 

For lives that missed the golden way, 

For laughing girls dead long ago, 
Long years ago. 


When violets fade and pass away 

I think of all the squandered rhymes, 

The honeyed grief, the artless lay 

Of singers in Victorian times. 

I think of all the hours misspent 

In search of sugared sentiment, 

Forgotten now, expunged, erased— 
The Lord be praised. 


Correspondence 
LE VIEUX-COLOMBIER 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


HAVE just disturbed an old clipping, put away 

probably ten or eleven years ago, concerning 

Jacques Copeau and his courageuse entreprise. 
The writer speaks with evident respect of Jacques 
Copeau, who, at the time, was regarded as a genuine 
literary man and had long ceased to be merely your rich 
amateur; but his polite wishes for the success of the 
Vieux-Colombier are nothing else than eau bénite de 
cour. The paragraph ends with a prophecy that “‘ suc- 
cess is a certainty,’’ which anticipates failure as clearly 
as gloomy words ever predicted anything. | Who can 


blame this chroniqueur? Jacques Copeau had just 
bought something (a storage, if I remember right) in 
the rue du Vieux-Colombier, with the intention of turning 
it into a theatre. He had also rented a country-house 
in the valley of Chevreuse and thither he was planning 
to retire with his friends as soon as a physician was in- 
stalled there with his dumb-bells to teach the party 
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Br thing. A library of books concerning the 
scientific was also being col- 
lected. It was from that twentieth-century Port-Royal 
that a regenerate dramatic art was to issue forth within 
ear. Scepticism was too natural. 
‘y ‘o-day the Vieux-Colombier is more than a success, 
+. is an historical affair. It is impossible to answer a 
. igner’s question concerning the theatre in Paris 
poe at once mentioning Copeau. Nobody is in the 
jeast astonished to hear the Vieux-Colombier and the 
Comédie-Fran¢aise mentioned _in the same breath. 
Three men have put their imprint on the late develop- 
ments of French histrionics: Antoine, Gémier and 
Copeau. Antoine had the strongest temperament; 
Gémier the fullest experience; but Copeau is admit- 
tedly the one who with vast knowledge and a refined 
scholarship, which every detail betrays, possesses the 
most unadulterated passion for pure art. It is prodigi- 
ous that in spite of the war coming just when the Vieux- 
Colombier was under way, and Copeau having to go on 
with his experiment in a sympathetic but not entirely 
congenial atmosphere, in New York, success should 
have been so complete and so absolutely above criticism. 
Copeau seems to have been spared even jealousy; his 
system, or I should say his spirit, forces itself on who- 
ever is drawn to the stage; it is spoken of as an emana- 
tion of what is characteristically national in the French 
jus, and even the cinema-goer brags about it. 

There is no doubt that Copeau’s passion for his art, 
his deep aversion to everything meretricious or com- 
mercial, his magnetic belief in his future, in spite of his 
almost pathetic disbelief in himself, are accountable for 
the gigantic strides the Vieux-Colombier has taken; 
but whoever finds pleasure in method, that is to 
say, in intelligence properly distributed and economized, 
must have noticed how admirably the development of 
Copeau’s enterprise has been conducted. People re- 
gard this economy as typically modern and credit it 
generally to the genius of captains of industry—a 
laughable illusion. The two or three principles under- 
lying publicity and system are as old as the world and 
could be detected in the life of Julius Cesar or in that 
of Saint Teresa, working much better than in the life of 
Carnegie. It has been delightful to find that Jacques 
Copeau possessed practical intelligence in as high 
a degree as Voltaire or Victor Hugo and was making 
the most of it. His publicity was carried on from the 
first on broad human lines, appealing to every lover of 
art as if he were sure to be a friend, and succeeding ac- 
cordingly. And around the theatre of the Vieux- 
Colombier itself a number of adjuncts have gradually 
developed as they would in a successful university. 
Copeau has become a professor of his own art and con- 
ducts classes, while one of his most fascinating’ col- 
laborators, M. Dullin, runs a school of applied dramatic 
art, ’Atelier, quite as successful as the Vieux-Colom- 
bier itself. Nothing could be more colourful and more 
in the spirit of Copeau than a sunshiny Spanish seven- 
teenth-century little play I saw recently. When the 
Vieux-Colombier company is not acting, concerts or 
lectures are given in the house. Through the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, Copeau publishes books, and once a 
week that incredibly many-sided artist, Louis Jouvet, 
in true medizval spirit, actually sells furniture and 
electric appliances somewhere behind the theatre. 

After ten years Copeau’s ideas on his art have not 
varied : I heard him not long ago expound them during 
an hour which seemed short to me but evidently was too 
short for him too. Sincerity is still his watch-word. 
But in us the spectators, impressions have little by little 


_been created which no doubt mirror the striving of the 


Vieux-Colombier artists towards sincerity and give us 
a clear idea of their method. It is a fact that if you go 
even to Gémier’s theatre, the Odéon, and see a charm- 
ingly got up play like ‘ La Fleur Merveilleuse,’ with 
that perfect scenery and those graceful tableaux on 
which Gémier sets so much value, and afterwards go to 
the Vieux-Colombier, you will feel that Gémier’s actors 
are actors while Copeau’s friends recall not so much 


professional people as the gifted person we meet in 
every circle who, from irritation or for his own amuse- 
ment, will impersonate characters well known to us, and 
every now and then causes us to reflect what a won- 
derful actor this man might have been. Copeau’s 
friends show sheer delight in being true to life and in- 
different to anything except truth. Theirs is a highly 
realistic theatre, and pure realists like Dostoievsky or 
Jules Renard are frequently on its bills. . But we ought 
to be grateful to Copeau for bringing home to us with 
irresistible evidence that not only Shakespeare (whose 
‘ Twelfth Night’ is one of his favourite plays), but 
Moliére or Racine, are nothing if they are not realists. 
The absurd distinction which a mere difference of voca- 
bulary was implanting in us between the classical play- 
wrights and the modern realists will not survive a single 
performance of the ‘ Misanthrope.’ 

The effort at the Vieux-Colombier is for producing 
an atmosphere and for reproducing such details as will 
concur in strengthening the artistic effect created by the 
atmosphere. The Vieux-Colombier company are ex- 
ceedingly learned: they might be an academy of philo- 
logists or antiquarians, and the consciousness of this 
gives exquisite pleasure to men and women who have 
endeavoured professionally or merely for their pleasure 
to revive the past. Atmosphere is produced by creat- 
ing an environment as true to the play and its setting 
as is possible. You cannot go to the Vieux-Colombier 
without hearing people remark on the similitude be- 
tween what they see on the stage and seventeenth-cen- 
tury engravings. An occasional detail added to that 
background may sometimes produce wonderful effects. 
I have never forgotten the something unspeakably 
medizval that was imparted to that delicious plain-song 
operette, ‘ Robin et Marion,’ by two melancholy-look- 
ing drummers drumming on their long drums. But the 
discovery of such an effect produced by such a minute 
cause belongs only to profound knowledge and patient 
research. 

The same can be said of the way in which each in- 
dividual actor sees his parts. The text of the play 
from which he starts is only a pretext, if I may indulge 
in a play on words which happens to be full of signi- 
ficance. Study that unique artist, Louis Jouvet, in his 
parts as the doctor in ‘ Le Médecin Malgré lui,’ the 
tutor in ‘ La Coupe Enchantée,’ or the Sorbonne doctor 
in ‘ La Jalousie du Barbouillé,’ you will find that all 
the time he studies his words he must be seeing visions 
as enchanting to him as they later on become to us, be- 
cause they resurrect a whole character and a whole 
epoch. His conception of the Sorbonne doctor, as the 
possessor of—perfectly useless if unbounded—know- 
ledge coupled with innate silliness and yet a touch of 
fancifulness—appearing, for instance, in his copying for 
his own amusement the stuttering of one of the char- 
acters—is so true that you look back in your memory 
for the living embodiment of that comical combination 
which you feel sure you must have met before. 

Mere theatrical traditions are nothing to the Vieux- 
Colombier people: knowledge and imagination, but 
above all imagination, are everything. The results are 
wonderfully life-like. Fastidious theatre-goers' sometimes 
say that the Vieux-Colombier artists outline characters 11 
little too strongly, and that here, too, the etching effect 
is visible. This may be true. Yet a proverb of Musset, 
‘ Un Caprice,’ was given recently which could not bear 
any emphasizing, and the rendering was both clear and 
subtle. My impression is that when they give Moliére 
or Dostoievsky the Vieux-Colombier players stress the 


power of the authors. Try them with Racine or Mari-. 


vaux and delicacy will appear. 


A Lite: Supplement will be published with 
the issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW for 
April 29. Among other important articles will be 
one on ‘Feminine Fiction,’ by Arthur Symons, 
and an examination of the present position in the 

ublishing trade, entitled, “Is there an American 
Book Invasion P” 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public im- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 
To the Editor of the SatuRpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. W. J. Chalk’s suggestions will recom- 
mend themselves to many of your readers, for they 
have the great merit of simplicity. If people want 
extensive and expensive ‘‘ programmes,’’ they will go 
to the Socialists, while the strength of the Conserva- 
tive Party is, like that of Zebulon, to “ sit still.’’ The 
less Parliament interferes with the life of the indi- 
vidual, the better—especially during the next few years 
—the chief result of ‘‘ heroic ’’ legislation having been 
to make the country less and less fit for heroes, and 
other people, to live in. We have had quite enough 
of ‘‘ wizards,” and of the political blizzards which 
they conjure up out of the vasty deeps of democracy, 
to last us for the next half century. 

In regard to the House of Lords, just as we often 
only value our friends when they are gone, so the 
community is only awakening to the value of a Here- 
ditary Chamber, just when its preservation has become 
especially difficult. For a hereditary peerage is only 
possible in virtue of its territorial character, while, 
unhappily, the crushing burden of taxation and the 
enormous cost of upkeep are steadily divorcing the 
peerage from the land. Titles are merely the symbols 
of facts, and when the land upon which they were 
founded has gone, they become anachronistic and 
absurd. Thus unless the rot can be stopped and land- 
owners, as a Class, preserved, any revival of the 
ancient character, prestige and power of the House of 
Lords seems impossible. 

This brings us to the fact that the first step towards 
the preservation of what remains and the restoration, 
in some degree, of what we have lost, lies in the practice 
of rigid economy; both public and private. Public 
economy must come first, for without it you will never 
have private thrift in a full degree—you cannot expect 
citizens to save in order that officials may squander— 
and with a view to securing the economic administra- 
tion required in a crisis like the present it will be 
necessary to reduce even the most laudable forms of 
expenditure. Thus in order to remain, if possible, 
solvent it may be necessary to reduce the proposed 
expenditure on education, since bankruptcy and the 
repudiation of the national debt would obviously be 
infinitely more disastrous than any lack of facilities 
for higher education. 

Whatever may have been the case ten years ago, 
economy would be to-day one of the strongest planks 
in the Conservative platform, for even Labour leaders 
have begun to realize that the exaction of vast sums 
of money from the community, much of which is 
absorbed in administrative expenses, diminishes the 
wages fund and checks productive employment. In 
other words, the trials and miseries of the last two 
years have brought home to us all the fact that under 
existing conditions State interference does more harm 
than good. Socialists, of course, imagine that an 
ideal state could create ideal conditions, and that ideal 
conditions would create ideal citizens, but Conserva- 
tives, Liberals and Socialists all agree that the attempt 
of the Coalition to graft Socialist measures upon indi- 
vidualist institutions has done nothing but harm. Free 
Trade is an individualist institution, being inextricably 
bound up with Free Labour, and the attempt to com- 
bine with it the State regulation of wages and subsidies 
for corn growing, as comprised in the Corn Produc- 
tion Act, have done enormous harm to British agricul- 
ture. If people want State socialism, they will, as the 
result of recent experience, go to Socialists to provide 
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it, not to Coalitionists, who denounce it in private and 


only bless it publicly for the sake of votes. 

reached a stage when honesty is the only 

policy if Conservatism is to survive at all. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. 


We have 
Possible 


Scarcroft, near Leeds 


EVOLUTION AND WILLIAM MORRIS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Laurence W. Hodson criticizes my views 
upon William Morris with considerable scholarship 
and restraint. It is only perhaps in his comparison be. 
tween Milton and Morris, to the considerable disadvant- 
age of the earlier poet, that Mr. Hodson abandons his 
suavity. ‘‘Is ‘ Sigurd ’ the work of a minor poet?” asks 
Mr. Hodson. ‘“‘ It runs to nearly ten thousand | 
lines and is considerably longer than ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
... ‘ Sigurd’ is a finer poem than ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ” 
I wonder if Mr. Hodson is acquainted with Occleve’s 
‘ De Regimine Principum’? He should appreciate it, 
It is even longer than ‘ Sigurd.’ As for Lydgate, he 
is surely Mr. Hodson’s favourite poet? I do not count 
poems so carefully as my critic, but I am sure that Lyd- 
gate’s ‘ Falls of Princes’ is positively five times as 
long as ‘ Sigurd.’ Mr. Hodson’s enthusiasm must be 
unbounded. Vast epics by Lydgate, almost as long, 
remain unpublished. Mr. Hodson should see to it. 

I do not think that I will be so audacious, either to 
Milton or to Mr. Hodson, as to defend ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
against the charges of insincerity, staginess, etc. | 
can only, in all humility, state my feeling that Mr. 
Hodson’s attack upon one of the world’s supremest 
poems can add no jot to the grandeur and melody of 
* Sigurd.’ 

I hoped, but I was disappointed, that both Mr. Hod- 
son and Mr. Oliver Lodge, Junior, were stumbling upon 
an important poetic truth. That, strictly, there are no 
such things as ‘‘ major poetry ’’ and ‘‘ minor poetry.” 
There is only “‘ poetry.’”’ For poetry is an ultimate 
essence, of which there can be no qualification. It is 
one of the modes of perfection, and one thing cannot 
be more perfect than another. Milton, in the fullest 
majesty of his song, Herrick piping amid green leaves 
faintly and exquisitely, are equally producing poetry. 
Yet, such is the incompetence of our critical vocabulary, 
we are forced to connive at the inherently illogical 
phraseology of such expressions as ‘‘ major poet ’’ and 
minor poet.’’ A ‘‘ major poet ’’ accumulates per- 
fection upon perfection mountainously. A ‘ minor 
poet,’’ like Herrick, presents us with fewer perfections; 
or, like William Morris, borrows, for his own beau- 
tiful purposes, the achieved perfections of dead men 
and dead ages. His inspiration, as Swinburne specific- 
ally said of Morris, is not life but literature. He shines 
like the moon. He does not blaze like the sun. 

The misconceptions which Mr. Hodson carried away 
from my article must have been largely dissipated by 
my reply to Mr. Wilfrid Childe in your issue of 
March 25. But I must, by a quotation from another 
writer, defend myself from his charge of ‘‘ parodying 
the words of religion.’’ I had stated that William 
Morris committed the sin against the Holy Ghost of 
poetry. In the Times for April 10, Mr. Clutton Brock, 
no less a reverent than an accomplished writer, declares, 
‘‘ In the critic there is one sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and that is to damn a masterpiece.’’ Here actually the 
phrase is used in conjunction with an expression which 
Mr. Hodson, I am sure, does not employ in drawing- 
rooms. Yet I cannot believe that Mr. Clutton Brock 
is a parodizing blasphemer. 

I have read ‘ News from Nowhere,’ I must hasten 
to state—a wholly delightful volume. I do not think 
it entitles Morris to rank among the major prophets. 
by the side of Elijah and Isaiah, and perhaps, Shelley 
and Tolstoi. Then there is the matter of Morriss 
‘ Orchard ’ tapestry. I have seen Morris’s wall-papers, 
furniture, stained glass and printing: I have read his 
prose and his poetry, but I have not seen the ‘Orchard 
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tapestry. 1 must leave it to Mr. Oliver Lodge, Junior, 
to decide whether Morris is a major or minor weaver of 


tapestries. 
Chiswick 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Louis Golding’s article upon Morris 
raises a question of esthetics which cannot lightly be 
set aside, and the apologists in your last issue eased 
their self-imposed task by narrowing down the issue 
and dealing each with but one phase. Thus Mr. Hod- 
son says: “‘ Mr. Golding objects because they (the 
poems) are all stories of the past,’’ while Mr. Lodge 
states Mr. Golding’s indictment as being that Morris 
“wrote in an antiquated idiom.” Actually the charge 
was that story, idiom and inspiration were antiquated, 
and that Morris is thereby placed outside the evolution 
of thought and technique necessary to great art. 

Quotation of Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson and 
Browning prove nothing against the theory. Shake- 

are was pure Elizabethan in spirit and a milestone 
in the evolution of literary technique; ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
is the engraven mind of Puritan England; Browning’s 
‘Ring and the Book’ may belong as a story to the date 
“ Since our salvation Sixteen-ninety-eight,” but for the 
rest it is the obvious forerunner of Mr. James Joyce. 

Artistically Morris touched the mainstream of his 
time at no point; his poetry suffers because it is a 
backwater fed with the tricklings of Froissart, Chaucer 
or Monstrelet. The force was spent before it served 
him. Thus it was that he was “‘ minor in all occupa- 
tions ’’: his idiom did not enrich the language because 
it was a dead idiom; his themes were tales re-told; his 
motive power lacked contact. Mr. Golding gives him 
the book production, but to my mind these failed for 
exactly the same reason. Their archaism, heavy deco- 
ration and unrelieved blackness unfit them for their 
purpose, and no printer has followed Morris’s ten- 
dency. The books also are museum things—‘‘ born 
out of due time.” 

Energy is not genius, and one cannot but feel that, 
lacking the direct inflatus which first-rate creation 
demands, Morris could not hope to achieve other than 
the minor position which Mr. Golding accords him. 

I am, etc., 

Bloomsbury Place, W.C. 


I am, etc., 
Louis GOLDING 


Horace SHIpP 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 

SIR,—A recent tour in Austria and Greece has con- 
vinced me of two things : 

(1) The decay of democracy, which has reached such 
a stage that it must, be indicated by a small d. The 
common people in Austria loathe a Republic, and are 
anxious to have the Emperor Otto, with his mother as 
Regent. The common people in Greece are heart and 
soul for King Constaptine. 

(2) The failure of King Charles’s attempts in Hungary 
is due to the Jews, with whom the Habsburgs would 
have nothing to do. The Austrian usurers are bitter. 
King Constantine ignored the Jews—hence his troubles. 

The pogrom has its points! 

I am, etc., 
WALTER PHELPS DoDGE 

Reform Club, S.W. 


BELELQUE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have read lately that the star Belelque is so 
huge that, if placed where the sun is now, its surface 
would reach Mars! This would give it a diameter 
nearly 300 times that of the sun. Perhaps one of your 
readers could tell me if there is any mistake as to the 
almost incredible size of this giant star. 

I am, etc., 
James Murpny (Capt.) 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Reviews 
THE JEWS 


The Jews. By Hilaire Belloc. Constable. gs. net. 
Aspects of Jewish Life and Thought. The letters of 
Benammi. Fisher Unwin. 1os.6d. net. 


HE nineteenth-century unconsciousness or disre- 

gard of our difference from the Jews—the liberal 
view always intellectual and cultivated—has lately had 
a set-back considerable in this country and more con- 
siderable in the world at large. This has been caused 
by heightened interest in the Jewish people; by the 
discovery, surely never hard to make, that many Jews 
hold high places and many more exercise great influ- 
ence; by the Zionist experiment which emphasizes the 
Jews’ own claim to be a nation, scattered, indeed, but 
with a local nucleus of representation and control; by 
the Bolshevist Revolution; and lastly, by the substitu- 
tion in many different quarters of race for religion or 
for citizenship as the bond of a group of people. 

The liberal British Empire represents an effort to 
make citizenship transcend, without abolishing them, 
the differences of race. But it is an effort, and it flags 
from time to time; and especially when it has been 
ignorantly maintained as if it meant the domination or 
the absorption of many nationalities by one alone, it 
provokes reactions and reprisals. Such reaction is the 
note of the moment. So you get Arab Christians and 
Arab Moslems united against non-Arabian influence; 
and Ireland is for the Irish and India for the Indians. 
This racialism, perhaps originating, perhaps evoked by 
the doctrine of self-determination, has little to check 
it at present ; and the Jewish race also, a race so marked 
and so highly endowed, begins to assert itself and is 
more and more felt by the societies of Europe, as a 
nation too precisely different and too unchangeably 
foreign to be assimilated. Moreover, it is one through- 
out the world, and therefore none of its component 
groups can be so detached from the Israelite whole as 
to be united with the host-country in which it lives. We 
are all, Jew and Gentile alike, aware of this state of 
things. An English Jew is not simply an Englishman 
with a special religion. 

These facts, not unbalanced by others, engage the 
acute attention of Mr. Belloc; and he now gives us in a 
thoughtful book grave warning of an approaching 
crisis, and proposals for averting such a disaster as con- 
flict between the Jews and the nations in which they 
live. His remedy is respectful segregation or recognition. 
And the segregation is at first not to be legal, but a 
social effort of truth, a habit of mind, acknowledging 
the real distinctness of the Jew, not as a religionist but 
as a racial alien. We are suffering from insincerity. 
The Jew makes a secret of his race—(does he ?)—and 
the Gentile is disingenuous in a variety of ways, by pre- 
tending that he does not know that Jews are Jews, 
that Matthew Arnold, for example, and Kingsley and 
Browning were not English men of letters, or else by 
a distressful and insulting politeness such as, Mr. Belloc 
thinks, rich men commonly maintain towards their 
poorer neighbours. This politeness of ‘‘ the rich "’ 
has always annoyed Mr. Belloc. He thinks they speak 
mildly to ‘‘ poor men,’’ because they think the poor 
their property. Another account of the matter is pos- 
sible, namely, that the ‘‘rich man’’ has no more money 
than the other, but, all the same, likes to keep up the 
habit of his kind, which is to treat other people with 
the respect he welcomes for himself. 

That, however, is by the way. Mr. Belloc is con- 
vinced of the general insincerity, and assuming, rather 
Rosa Dartle-wise, that we know we are telling lies or 
believing them, asks whether we can really hope to 
cure a social disease by so corroding a remedy as 
deceit. Is it not possible that the want of definition in 
language or attitude arises not always from a deter- 
mination to deceive at least oneself, but from some- 
thing mixed in the facts? Judaism and Jewry as a 
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whole are perfectly definite: and who wants to ignore 
them? But the Jewish problem as it exists in a given 
country—and after all you cannot do a work of reform 
of mental attitude in bodies of Gentiles so diversely 
situated with regard to Jews as Britons and Persians 
are—is often obscure. 

It is impossible to follow all the progress in argument 
of this admirable book. Everyone should read it even 
if he has never heard of Jews before; and you will find 
hardly more than a faint echo of William Bailey—that 
is in the Kingsley and Browning part—and you are to 
forget, if you know him, the Duke of Battersea; 
although indeed Mr. Belloc was never graver than in 
‘ Clutterbuck’ and his other books of sustained, too 
evenly sustained, irony. He isa great writer and a close 
reasoner. One does not pretend to do justice to his book 
here in detail. But is not this a fair test of his solution 
for our problem, the solution of a segregation of the 
race, at first mental, then social; a ‘‘ frank and full ”’ 
recognition of its alien status? 

Take the case of the Jew in relation with the Church. 
The Catholic Church, always maintaining reality and 
relentless to all disingenuous ways, ‘‘ is the conservator 
(p. 209) of a tradition ’’ that ‘‘ will never compromise 
with the fiction that a Jew can be other than a Jew.”’ 
The Church will never countenance an anti-semitic war- 
fare or movement. But equally it will not tolerate the 
absorption of the Jew into European society. Good. 
Will there therefore be no effort to convert Jews and 
even Jewry? And supposing that conversion has a 
large effect, will incorporation in the Catholic Church 
destroy the racial distinction of the Jew? For, re- 
member, it is not religion but race that Mr. Belloc finds 
so dividing. He relates with apparent disapproval and 
as an instance of insincerity the Prussian officers’ ac- 
ceptance of baptized Jews. ‘‘ Was the Jew,”’ he asks, 
(p. 28), ‘‘ less a Jew in race through his baptism? ”’ 
Very well, then, if a mass of Jews is converted, is that 
mass to become a Hebrew Uniat Church? And what 
of an individual believer who desires, like most orienta! 
Catholics, to become a Catholic sans phrase, a Latin, 
as he is called in Syria? Is Monsignor This or Car- 
dinal That, who is of the race of Peter and Paul, to be 
distinguished for ever as a Jew-Catholic, like poor 
Kingsley and Browning, the Hebrew Protestants, and 
this even if his grandfather came to the Church in the 
very hope of finding a life in which is neither Jew nor 


Greek? Mr. Belloc has probably a crushing reply to’ 


this fanciful difficulty; but will not the reply crush at 
the same time some of the clearly logical statements of 
the earlier part of his book? And if the notion 
of a Hebrew-Uniat Catholic is rejected—and the 
example of existing Uniat devices is not en- 
couraging—will not the Jews in the Sacred College and 
on the Episcopal thrones become a disrupting or a fric- 
tional presence in the mainly non-Jewish Church? 
“‘No,”’ perhaps we ought to say, ‘‘ because the Catholic 
Church possesses a unique power of subduing all differ- 
ences to itself.’’ But then, what becomes of objections 
to baptized Jews in European Societies also mainly 
baptized? The thing is not quite simple. And a man 
or a society may well hesitate before a disentanglement 
of Jewish influences on racial lines, without being in- 
tellectually or morally dishonest. 

Mr. Belloc’s fine book will no doubt produce replies 
from the Jewish side. With characteristic love of jus- 
tice he desires such replies. 

‘ Benammi’ will hardly fill the place of principal 
objector. He is almost too childlike and bland. He 
dismisses very easily the suggestion that Jewish influ- 
ences are responsible for revolution. Except for his 
tiresome little chapter on the Founder of Christianity, a 
chapter (as Benammi says), based on ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ 
and ‘ The Brook Kerith,’ there is nothing in the 
‘ Letters’ to challenge the most uninstructed or pre- 
judiced of Gentiles. But it is a charming book and 
will make known to many unlearned persons some of 
the best and most generous maxims of Israel, both be- 
fore and after her separation from the other worship- 


pers of the God of Abraham. It will do good. 
remind some and disclose to others that even the kind 
Jew in ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ is not quite like nothin 

earth; that a Jew has eyes, and very keen eyes, for pss 


It will 


opportunity to do good to his neighbour. It has a con. 
tribution to make also to the Zionist problem, but that 
problem is so large that it cannot be touched at the end 
of a review. 


THE EUGENICAL BOGEY 


Eugenics and Other Evils. By G. K. Chesterton 
Cassell. 6s. net. 


‘te is the post-war publication of a pre-war plan 
for a book. Not many plans conceived before the 
war are likely to work out right after it, as Mr. Chester- 
ton knows very well, and his book shows many marks 
of its anachronism. His presentation of the lot of the 
present-day working man is really so much out of re- 
lation with actual facts that one hardly knows whether 
to take it seriously. Yet Mr. Chesterton is entirely 
serious about the ‘‘ proletariat,” and his general view of 
the man or woman who is unfortunate is a fine one. It 
is a pity he so often spoils his own effects. 

The curious thing about Mr. Chesterton’s antipathy 
to eugenics is that it is moral: their moral iniquity is 
the burden of his prophecy, not their miscalculation or 
their impossibility or their failure. Eugenics are a 
wicked thing to him—almost as wicked as the eugenists. 
As for the eugenists, Mr. Chesterton may be right for 
all we know. They may be the immoral anti-Christian, 
anti-social monsters he describes. We are not concerned 
with the eugenists and their game—according to Mr. 
Chesterton, a very deep game to ravish the poor. But 
this red-hot indignation against eugenics as a theory 
and a social experiment is difficult to understand. It 
is, in fact, unintelligible except on the assumption of ex- 
treme and untempered individualism. If it is justifiable 
for the community to come in and interfere with a man’s 
life at all, whether in the interest of the man himself or 
of the community or of both, how can it be unjustifi- 
able, a monstrous immorality, to interfere in the in- 
terest of the unborn child? Mr. Chesterton seeks 
to invest anti-eugenics with a religious sanction— 
Christianity is all his own in this matter. He assumes 
as an axiom, that Christ and the Apostles would have 
denounced eugenics with as much fervour as he does. 
What is there anti-Christian in caring for the unborn 
child? Mr. Chesterton’s idea seems to be that sexual 
relationship and birth are inscrutable sacred things be- 
yond mankind, and therefore not to be meddled with by 
human authority but left wholly to God. So far from 
Christianity leaving the flesh to go its own way, 
it is perpetually interfering with the flesh. Thus far 
the eugenists might claim that they were going much 
more on the Christian model than Mr. Chesterton. It 
is absurd to suggest that we have not the right to try 
to penetrate the mysteries of sex and birth. Religion 
certainly will not suffer by knowledge—it suffers 
lamentably by ignorance—and nearly always stands to 
gain. Mr. Chesterton's religious appeal is not pleasant, 
it is unreal. 

But very real indeed is his horror at the State having 
anything to say to a man’s sexual relations. This is 
with him the ark of the covenant. If a mature human 
being may not marry whom he will, if after marriage 
he may not follow absolutely with no other considera- 
tion the suggestions of his own desire, he is a slave; he 
isno man. To interfere with him in this department !s 
the last thing in persecution; it is the crowning wicked- 
ness. Does not Mr. Chesterton see that his judgment 
carries him much further than this? It takes him right 
to promiscuity—the horde. If you say a man shall have 
sexual relation with only one woman—at any rate during 
her life—you are immediately admitting the greatest 
qualification of his sexual freedom; and Mr. Chesterton 
would hardly claim that Christianity does not impose 
this restraint, as indeed did the greatest pagan Civi- 
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er t least as a rule of life. Once a car- 
to sexual freedom such as this is 
admitted and approved, if is idle to harp on the 
enormity of regulating marriage. True this Testriction 
to one man or one woman Is not a case of direct State 
interference, but that will not avail Mr. Chesterton 
much. He would be equally angry if Society 
instead of the State were to ban certain mar- 
riages and make pariahs of those who indulged 
in them. Perhaps he will say it is the inter- 
ference with marriage that he objects to, not the inter- 
ference with appetite. He has the idea, perhaps, as 
had many Victorians, that marriage is a sort of sponge 
that makes everything clean or apparently clean: a 
yeil behind which everything was to be assumed to be 
right and nice, no matter what the facts. False indeed 
is the mind that thinks the legality of marriage puts 
everything right; which is quite pleased that a girl should 
marry for a living a man for whom she has no love, but 
would be aghast at her becoming his mistress. The 
morality that cannot see that one relation is about as 
immoral as the other—both being immoral—is exactly 
of that type which Christ held up to peculiar scorn. 
So far as salus reipublicae suprema lex is true at all, it 
applies as much to marriage as to any other human 
relation. The test is not one of principle but expe- 
diency. 

But when we get to expediency we are on doubtful 
ground indeed, or rather we are not on ground at all; 
we are in the air, in the clouds. Had Mr. Chesterton 
taken his stand on expediency, instead of on ethics, he 
would have been in a strong instead of a weak position. 
Heredity is a fact, which Mr. Chesterton does not dis- 
pute; but it is so inscrutable, so elusive, that for prac- 
tical purposes of developing a principle our knowledge 
is so far almost useless. Apart from scientific ques- 


. tions, such as the possibility of the transmission of 


acquired characters, heredity works, to mortal eyes, 
so uncertainly that we can make almost nothing of it. 
We can predict nothing certainly of the children 
from what we know of the parents, or indeed of 
their whole line of forbears. It is probable, seeing 
that man is an animal, that if we bred men and 
women exactly in the same way as we breed horses and 
cattle, selecting the best stock on certain approved 
lines, we should produce a fine race of human beasts— 
big, well formed, and stupid. But the animal being 
man and not a beast would complicate and might 
vitiate even this purely animal process by making no 
allowance for the spirit which would be there, if 
ignored. Such a monstrous experiment is not likely to 
be tried; but the eugenical idea of regulating marriage 
by taking account of spiritual and intellectual qualities 
as much as or more than of physical qualities is not 
unreasonable in itself, although the very fact that it does 
take into account the whole man enormously com- 
plicates the process. 

In this whole matter of the better regulation of mar- 
riage much might be done by moral and social propa- 
ganda—a eugenical social code. As a point of honour 
many of the marriages that now happen ought to be- 
come impossible with decent people. No man or 
woman that knows he has an hereditary disease should 
wish to marry; and honour should forbid an old man 
marrying a young girl. But suppose they deeply love 
one another in the best sense? No one will deny that 
a consumptive may truly love and be loved, and dis- 
crepancy of age, we all know, is consistent with the 
deepest spiritual communion. These people want to 
live together: what is to be done? Well, here is an 
impasse. As it is, most give way and marry; others 
bravely hold out, each knowing that not marrying does 
not mean not loving. Sometimes one of them gets mar- 
ried and the other is left. This suggests that a new 
relationship, acknowledged by the Church, by law, and 
society, is wanted. Why should not a man and woman 
be so betrothed that the world would recognize that 
Spiritually they belonged to one another and so might 
be constantly together without giving rise to scandalous 


talk? This is not a new idea, and in fact not a few men 
and women are so related—a noble relation of the 
purest friendship—but want of public recognition makes 
it difficult and may lead to embarrassment. 

Mr. Chesterton is so often on the side of the angels 
that one is almost sorry to differ from him. He has 
written an interesting book and, as we all know, he can 
write English. But it is a pity his art is not more con- 
cealed. Nearly every sentence with him raises an ex- 
pectation of something good, then, collapsing, it dies 
away in a squeak, 


THE GENIUS OF PASTEUR 


Pasteur and his Work. By L. Descour. Trans- 
lated from the French by A. F. and B. H. 
Wedd. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 


HE word ‘‘adventurer” has in these days fallen upon 

evil times. But in its older and braver, as also in 
its more exactly literal sense, few men have deserved 
the title so well as Louis Pasteur, and not even Hakluyt 
has recorded a more challenging story than that of his 
voyaging mind. It is to the pages of Hakluyt, indeed, 
that the student of Pasteur’s life-work instinctively re- 
turns for a parallel, since here was a man, he feels, 
who might have been own brother to the stoutest sea- 
captain of them all. For not only did he respond to 
the call of the unknown world with the same instant and 
imaginative response, but he exhibited a shrewdness 
equally implacable, once an expedition had been decided 
upon. 
‘* In experimental science,’’ wrote his pupil Ducleaux, 
‘‘the imagination applied to the study of concrete 
facts commences with an act of faith, or of doubt, 
which is fundamentally the same thing.’’ But there- 
after ‘‘ the scientist must submit the bright light which 
has flashed across his brain, a light which has some- 
times dazzled him, to experiment, as if he had no con- 
fidence in it. He must treat it as an enemy.’’ And ‘t 
was because of his ability to do this—to subject his 
imagination to the stern self-criticism of an exception- 
ally exigent reason that Pasteur had achieved before his 
death such an immense volume of discovery. 

The son of a tanner, but of a tanner who had won the 
Legion of Honour on a Napoleonic battlefield, it is per- 
haps consoling to reflect that neither at school nor col- 
lege did he shine as a brilliant examinee. Indeed he 
qualified as a Bachelor of Science, at the then average 
age of twenty, with a paper on chemistry that was 
received by the Academic authorities with the discourag- 
ing comment of médiocre. Shortly after this, how- 
ever, he was already launched on his first independent 
voyage of discovery, his curiosity having been pricked 
by the apparently small and unimportant fact that two 
of the crystalline salts of tartaric acid, in other ways 
almost identical, had just been reported by a learned 
German chemist as having different effects on a ray of 
polarized light. The German had left it at that. But 
Pasteur was puzzled. Characteristically he resolved to 
look again, and within three years had not only prove? 
them to be less similar than had been supposed, but 
had opened up an entirely new and important vista in 
the science of crystallography. 

It is worth while noticing that, because he had in 
fact just done infinitely more. He had begun to prove 
—and toa degree, perhaps, never equalled by any other 
individual worker—the enormous potentialities of even 
the smallest imaginative venture, captained by absolute 
intellectual integrity. For it was his discoveries in 
crystallography that led him, a few years later, first 
to suspect and then to demonstrate to a sceptical world 
the true nature of fermentation as a vital process due 
to a living organism—and this in the course of solving, 
it should be marked, the apparently quite limited and 
next-door problem of a worried alcohol-manufacturer, 
the father of a pupil of his, who was losing money 
owing to his processes going wrong. This man had 
not much faith, M. Descour tells us, in the science of 
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chemistry, but he had a good deal in young Pasteur... 
And it was fortunate for the world that this was so. 
For upon these researches, and the subsequent dis- 
covery, to which they naturally led, of the microbic 
agencies involved in putrefaction, the whole art of 
modern surgery rests transformed and secure. 

But that was not yet evident, and with his customary 
patience and infinitely practical genius, Pasteur now 
took up the troubles of certain distressed wine- 
merchants, portions of whose merchandise would not 
keep. Here again he found the culprits to be living 
and actively multiplying micro-organisms; and the next 
very urgent but apparently local problem was how to 
eradicate them. Merely to destroy them was of course 
quite easy. He had long since discovered, incidentally, 
the principle of sterilization. But how was he to 
destroy them satisfactorily and yet preserve the wine? 
Once more he pondered and experimented and pon- 
dered, and the result was the evolution of that process 
now known in every civilized country under the name of 
pasteurization. 

So the story goes on, as wonderful to read as the 
log-book of any Golden Hind. For next came the 
silk-growers, and in explaining and eliminating certain 
diseases of silk-worms, and later of chickens, he pre- 
pared the way for an entirely fresh vision of great 
realms of human pathology; opened up a vast new field 
for the use of vaccines; himself discovered the cause of 
anthrax; and finally became famous at last to the world 
at large as the discoverer of the cause and cure of 
rabies. Such is the epitome, and a very incomplete 
one, of one man’s work in fifty years of life; and this 
very lucid and admirably translated volume could 
scarcely, perhaps, have come at a more opportune 
moment. For there is a widespread tendency just now 
in almost every theatre of human mental activity to look 
askance at slow empirical spade-work, and to rely ever 
more increasingly upon psychical short cuts. Partly 
the result, no doubt, of the fatigue incident 
upon a vast emotional crisis, and partly the re-action, 
probably, from the cruder materialism, not shared by 
him, of Pasteur’s own age, it is none the less perilous; 
and it is a tendency that Pasteur himself would have 
been the first to condemn. For while no man, perhaps, 
has ever so fruitfully hitched his wagon to a star, few 
have paid such unremitting and scrupulous attention to 
the harness. 


THE POETRY OF CONFUSION 


Smoke and Steel. By Carl Sandburg. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ene the great rejection of Edgar Allan Poe, the 
agony of American poetry has been the endeavour to 
find for itself a local habitation and a form. The more 
it has floundered in incoherency, prolixity, cacophony, 
the more bitterly it has rejected the mode of salvation 
proffered by Poe, who, to such American poets as Mr. 
Sandburg, Mr. Oppenheim and Mr. Robert McAlmon, 
means only England, the fatal and facile English tradi- 
tion. The window he sings from, they consider, is 
set ina 
tower in the town 
Where Death looks gigantically down. 

The volumes produced by earlier poets from stage to 
stage of their career have had in themselves a certain 
unity. That is to say, not only had their separate 
poems their own organic completeness, but the relation 
of these poems to each other was also organic; they 
were the chronicles of a spiritual development. Mr. 
Sandburg’s ‘ Smoke and Steel’ is typical of those wild 
vicissitudes of emotion that most American poets do 
not scruple to enclose within the covers of a single 
volume. He will shriek like a railway-engine entering 


a tunnel, flute like a dusk-belated bird, bellow like seas 
on a riven coast, whine like a monotonous wind among 
telegraph wires. We do not object to this prodigality, 
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for greater poets than these Americans have been more 
prodigal. But it is only the constrainment of a supreme 
sense of form that could give these discordances the 
significance of art. None of these discordances, we 
suggest, are in themselves more violent than the 


grandeurs of Macbeth cheek by jowl with the porter 
knocking at the door; nor the ineffable tenderness of 
Paolo and Francesca encompassed by the darknesses of 
Dante. 

These too prompt impressionisms of Mr. Sandby 
have much documentary, and often a certain poeti 
value. He renders the sullen glows and fierce splendour 
of factories in the manner of Vlaminck, his palette of 
louring greens and blues pierced suddenly by lightnings 
of scarlet and vitreous yellow. And precisely as the 
crofts and cindery desolations of great cities are some. 
times for a moment annihilated by the fantastic appear. 
ance of a wild flower or the song of a strayed bird, so 
amid all the defiant tattooings of Mr. Sandburg’s drums 
and the clangour of his steam-hammers, a jet of pure 
song shocks the hubbub into silence. 

Mr. Sandburg will have no commerce with an idea, 
a phrase, or even a word, hallowed by the corporate 
memories of poetry. Sleep, which for Mr. Sandburg is 
‘* a snuffing out like a switchman’s lantern with the oil 
gone,” is not the sleep which slid, under the bounty of 
Mary Queen, into the soul of Coleridge. For him the 
material of song is no outworn ‘‘ rose leaves gathered 
in a jar—respectably in Boston,” but ‘‘ Cinders—these— 
hissing in a marl and lime of Chicago—also these—the 
howling of north-west winds across North and South 
Dakota.” But it must not be imagined that any inspira- 
tion is too banal for this charitable muse. There are 
moments when Mr. Sandburg groans and gyrates like 
the roundabouts of a fair. Nor is it much to be 
wondered at. Shakespeare for one moment strays 
within the boundaries of Mr. Sandburg’s poetic rage. 
He emerges as an ‘‘ inkfish,” whatever the phrase may 
mean. Yet, despite this vulgarity (for, after all, we 
are not initiates of the vision which perceives it as any 
other quality), he is capable of solemn music, the music 
of despair. It is extraordinary how these poets of a 
newer civilization are pre-occupied with the terror of its 
collapse : 

The only singers now are crows crying ‘‘ Caw, caw,” 

And the sheets of rain whine in the wind and doorways, 

And the only listeners are . . . the rats . . . and the lizards. 
And later, more sombrely : 

Yes, the Dead speak to us. 

This town belongs to the Dead, the Dead and the Wilderness. 
Then suddenly the jazz orchestra will clash into a brazen 
fury again—banjoes are battered, there is a sobbing in 
the saxophone, a “‘ slinging of knuckles on the bottoms 
of the old tin pans.” But this time we perceive what 
method lies behind this madness, we have learned what 
intolerable fears they hope to exorcize thus. But when 
the knuckles are slung no more on the old tin pans and 
the banjoes are no more battered? The town will be — 
long to the dead again and, among the living, to the rats 
and lizards only. A simpler and a quieter poetry will be 
needed to quicken this desolation into a permanence of 
beauty. 


THE MELTING POT 
The Soul of an Immigrant. By Constantine M. 


Panunzio. Macmillan. 1os. 6d. net. 


Fst sgn he brings a fairly heavy indictment 
against the United States in respect of their treat- 
ment of immigrants of foreign speech, Mr. Panunzio 
has acquired, during his nineteen years of voluntary 
exile from Europe, so strong an admiration for the 


ideals and institutions of his adopted country that he 


has finally cut himself wholly adrift from his native 
Italy, and become an American citizen. Probably most 
of his readers will dissociate themselves from the 
opinion, expressed in the preface, that the author has 
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ritten too frankly, too fully; that he tells 
the soul struggles of the immigrant; the 
the Calvaries, the bitter sorrows and the 
high joys.”’ As a matter of fact these spiritual revela- 
tions do not amount to a great deal; and we admit, at 
the risk of being considered by Mr. Panunzio to have 
missed the whole point of the book, to have found the 
chapters dealing with his services as a pastor and as a 
social worker, employed in the ‘* Americanization ”’ of 
Italian communities, much less interesting, and even 
less instructive, than those recording his early strug- 
les. These latter make very good reading, for he had 
an adventurous youth. There is all the movement of 
romance in the account of his childhood in the primitive 
little town near Brindisi; and in his first experiences in 
America, where he landed, a penniless sailor-boy, with- 
out a word of English, was bullied by the police, en- 
snared into joining a lumbering camp, where the condi- 
tions of labour amounted to slavery, escaped and found 
a new employer who made him his innocent creature in 
the illicit liquor trade, gradually learned the language 
and won his way to independence, contrived to go to 
school and the University at Connecticut, and finally 
placed himself as an educated and valuable member of 
American society. His visit, during the war, to Italy 
only strengthened his determination to make his home 
beyond the Atlantic; and the present volume is designed 
partly as an explanation of his change of citizenship, 
and partly as a plea for a more intelligent and long- 
sighted policy on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment in dealing with the diverse races that go to make 


up their population. 


rhaps “* Ww 
the inner, 
agonies and 


Fiction 
The Gang. By Joseph Anthony. Cape. 7s.6d. 
net. 


R. JOSEPH ANTHONY’S novel of boy-life in 

New York strikes across the debilitated morasses 
of our fiction like a sharp wind from the sea. He deals 
so frankly and unsentimentally with the poorer sections 
of society that, for the nonce, we are not incited to go 
forth to the foundation of missions and soup-kitchens. 
He has so successfully deleted the traditional element of 
love-yearnings that we are no longer compelled to sigh 
for those mechanical ecto-genetic modes of generation 
foretold by Professor Haldane. The ‘‘ Gang” is a 
formidable camarilla of fifteen-year-old Irishmen and 
Jews who confer upon ‘‘120th Street” the inestimable 
advantage of their residence. They are the sworn foes 
of an unholy alliance drawn from the basements and 
attics of ‘‘ Park Avenue.” It is no mean compliment to 
Mr. Anthony that the epic encounter between their two 
armies should have recalled the freshness and humour 
and virility of the great churchyard battle in ‘Tom 
Jones.’ The novel centres round the evolution of Harold 
Diamond, the ‘‘ kid” brother of the captain of the 
“‘ Twennies,” into a creature no less magnificent than a 
real journalist. But that is not all. He becomes at 
length an honoured member of the dustbin-lid-shielded, 
lump-of-coal-projecting ‘‘Gang” itself. Only the initiate 
will know of the elaborate formulas which govern the 
constitution of a ‘‘ Gang.” Only they will know that if 
the demon of dissension has stepped in between two of 
its members, direct intercourse henceforth is sternly de- 
nied them. Though the doorsteps they be seated on be 
a few feet only apart, an intermediary must convey be- 
tween them their strictly third-personal messages, pre- 
faced uniformly by the ‘‘ tell im” that symbolizes the 
tragic estrangement. What will happen then if their 
school-teacher commands two bosoms thus denied a 
direct communication, to swell with the fierce second- 
personal angers of Brutus and Cassius in the quarrel 
scene? There is no help for it. ‘*‘ That you have 
wronged me ” must of necessity be transformed to ‘‘Tell 
im that he has wronged me.” So throughout the whole 
scene, until teacher and headmaster pass from doubt to 


alarm, from alarm to wrath, from wrath to direst penal- 
ties. ‘ The Gang’ is full of episodes as rich in humour 
as this, and in characters even richer. It will not be 
easy to forget the gargantuan Mrs. Simbaum shaking 
her layers of philosophic flesh, nor the alert Mr. Dia- 
mond convincing the assembled market that fish-cor- 
roded ice-cream is the most amiable of its species. But 
Mr. Anthony’s publishers should have enlightened our 
insular minds upon the meaning of such words as 
‘* stoops” and ‘‘ bunks” in their baffling New York 
usages. 


The Things We Are. By John Middleton Murry. 

Constable. 7s.6d. net. 

R. MIDDLETON MURRY, already a serious 

force as a critic and not without his points as a 
poet, has with this book definitely established his reputa- 
tion as a novelist—a consummation of which his first 
novel, ‘ Still Life,’ was a prophecy. ‘ The Things We 
Are’ is a finely observed and closely knit study of the re- 
actions of a sensitive young poseur with a ‘‘ mother- 
complex” and its resultant morbid introspection and 
self-pity, to his contact with an upright, sentimental 
idealist and a typical self-supporting young woman of 
to-day. By means of a few sure strokes we are made 
acquainted with Boston’s history and queer turn of mind. 
Too great affection for his mother while she was alive 
had spoilt him for life after her death. We discover 
him first in the abnormal act of kissing an old mother- 
of-pearl mirror and other faded relics belonging to his 
dead mother; then there is a significant episode in 
which, impelled by his subconscious hatred of life and 
people, he aims a walking-stick like a gun at a fruit- 
vendor. Complications with the fruit-vendor ensue, 
following which, by a violent effort of the will, he breaks 
loose from the mental and material prison that has so 
long bound him (he had been private secretary to a coal 
merchant with political aspirations) and seeks sanctuary 
at acountry inn. At the ‘ Wheatsheaf’ the genial com- 
pany of the landlord, and more particularly of the land- 
lord’s wife, lapped round him and over him and lulled 
and soothed his wounded spirit. (That the wound is 
self-inflicted makes it no less painful.) Thus reassured, 
he wires for Bettington the idealist, his only friend— 
and he less a friend than an acquaintance, to whom 
Boston could never bring himself to unbend—to come 
and share the peace of the ‘ Wheatsheaf.’ Bettington 
comes, bringing with him Felicia, whom, it is more or 
less tacitly understood between them, he is to marry in 
some entirely nebulous future. 

The triangle is now complete, and from this point 
Mr. Murry works out his story to its true conclusion not 
only with humour and insight but with an admirable 
economy of both word and feeling. It is almost con- 
sistently sharp (Felicia is a little vague) and without a 
wasted word, so that one is left at the end almost with 
the impression of having read a short story. It is a 
book that somehow defies review, being so essentially 
concerned with the processes of thought and emotion, and 
a quality of subtle imaginativeness that escapes defini- 
tion. But we have not the slightest hesitation in com- 
mending it to the attention of everyone interested in the 
novel, both on account of its excellence of technique and 
of its interest as a study of character. If we cannot like 
Boston, we can at least sympathize with him. 


His Grace Gives Notice. By Lady Troubridge. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIS novel shows, we think, a considerable advance 

in technique on the author’s part. It would 
probably lend itself to dramatization, for the dialogue 
is neat and vivacious, the action, for the most part, 
easy, and the theme, though making no pretence at 
originality, one which nearly always succeeds on the 
stage. The serving-man who adores his master’s 
daughter from afar, and is suddenly transformed into a 
missing heir, her superior in wealth and rank, is a 
familiar and popular figure. Lady Troubridge has 
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added the requisite topical touch by making him a 
Canadian ex-soldier who has served in the war. But 
her conception of his attitude towards the heroine is 
neither of the moment nor for all time. As a factor in 
comedy, it was fashionable, roughly speaking, about 
the period when we all crowded to see ‘ The Walls of 
Jericho.’ According to this theory, man, not woman, 
contributes the ennobling and idealistic element to the 
relation between the sexes. The footman-duke feels 
himself, in consequence, charged with a mission to his 
lady-love—a society beauty and speaking frankly, rather 
a worthless specimen at that. It is his, not only to 
rescue her from the clutches of a melodramatic and 
bigamous villain, which he accomplishes with great 
efficiency, but to inspire her with higher views of life—a 
far more ambitious enterprise. But we will not be so 
indiscreet as to make an attempt at raising the curtain 
which falls effectively on repentance and promises of 
amendment. 


The Library Table 


The Tent of Blue, by Lady Dorothy Mills (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 
net). Like many other modern novelists, of both sexes, Lady 
Dorothy Mills asks our sympathy for adultery, committed in what 
to the bourgeois intelligence seem highly aggravating circum- 
stances. That we do not feel at all sympathetic, that we are, in 
fact, rather bored, is no doubt a gain to morality, but it scarcely 
tends towards a friendly feeling for Lady Dorothy’s heroine, 
Rachel Poyider. Yet we must not be unjust to this lady. Dur- 
ing her trip in Algeria we almost like her, admire her courage 
and endurance, and are mildly entertained by her adventures, 
when not of an amatory nature. But when she returns home 
and settles down to a ménage 4a trois, we find out interest flag- 
ging, and long for some variety. Rachel is the only character 
of any account in the book, and her mental outlook is not ex- 
pansive. She has, indeed, some acquaintance with the poetry of 
Oscar Wilde, and shows business aptitude by securing for a 
friendly financier an introduction which leads to a prosperous 
deal. (Her commission amounts to three thousand pounds, which, 
heart-rending to relate, is a slightly larger sum than the yearly 
pittance on which she and her household have to face the world.) 
But in general the proceedings have a monotony not much en- 
livened even by the threatened appearance of an infant to which 
two prospective fathers lay claim. A convenient chance ends 
this difficulty. But not long after, Mr. Poynder, having at last 
awakened to realities, shoots his rival, and then himself. Rachel 
is left lamenting, but we are not unduly concerned. We feel 
perfect confidence in her ability to acquire—and betray—a second 
husband. 


Sandi the King-Maker, by Edgar Wallace (Ward Lock, 7s. 
net). The king-making activities of the title are exercised in 
Central Africa by three white men to whom the Colonial Office 
has entrusted a mission for that end. We understand that this 
trio are already long-established favourites with the public, but 
we hazard a conjecture that they are popular on account, less of 
personal merit, than of the picturesque and romantic background 
against which their achievements are staged. The Forest of 
Ghosts, The Village of Bad Men, The Hill of Execution, these 
are terms to conjure with; and Mr. Wallace conjures skilfully. 
He introduces other factors, of a more humorous kind, but un- 
doubtedly his greatest success is scored with the Old Devil 
Woman of Limb‘. This engagingly-named potentate has from time 
immemorial inhabited a mountain cave, emerging only at stated 
intervals, and under conditions the reverse of encouraging. Her 
strength, exhausted through continual conflict with evil spirits, 
requires the stimulus of human blood, and victims chosen for this 
purpose are desigaated by virgin messengers, themselves doomed 
ultimately to perish in like manner. Under all this there lies a 
secret which we do not think it fair to reveal. We observe only 
that it is connected with the disappearance of two missionaries 
in circumstances which the Englishmen have taken in hand to 
elucidate. And we note, not for the first time, the gradual 
passing of that literary convention which decreed that a mis- 
sionary must be either knave or fool. 


The Calendar: its History, Structure and Improvement, by 
Alexander Philip (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net), 
is a treatise intended for use in the discussion of the merits and 
defects of our Calendar which is now impending. We therefore 
find a very summary account of its historical growth, a good 
account of its structure, and a programme for its improvement 
which, like other programmes for the improvement of human 
affairs, makes little account of the inborn tendency in most of 
us to go on doing things in the old way. The inconveniences 
of our calendar are, some of them, inherent in the nature of 
things—in the attempt to measure time at once by the day and 
by the year; in other cases from the inherited form in which 
the Church fixes the date for its festivals. There does not seem 
to be, and is not, any reason why, if we celebrate the Nativity 
on a fixed date, we should not celebrate Easter on a fixed date. 
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No one now cares whether Easter coincides with the P 


or not, and as a matter of fact it has coincided with the Jove 
feast within the last few years, a thing which the Calendar 
expressly designed to prevent. We were surprised to see an 
Mr. Philip, in his list of authorities, did not quote the two 
masterly articles by De Morgan in the British Almanac of 1845, 
and 1846; they are the best accounts we know. We hope that 
the publication of this work may help to stir up public Opinion 
so far as to get a fixed Easter: it seems unwise to ask for 
more. 


Notes on the Text of Aischylus, by E. S. Hoernle (Oxf, 
Blackwell, 4s. 6d. net). While we are all in favour of not go} 
behind the texts we have, when it is possible to make sense of 
them, we must realize the fallibility of the copyist and the 
existence of undiscovered slips. They occur even in books welj 
printed. Thus Minto, in his ‘ Literature of the Georgian Era,’ 
is made to say that Shelley “‘ would not drink tea with his 
sugar.’’ The MSS. of Aischylus are open to suspicion in several 
ways, and Mr. Hoernle’s examination of them is a very able 
study on the right lines. He should continue his work and 
publish an entire text. He shows that choruses have been shock. 
ingly printed even by the best editors, and, though we do not 
like all his emendations, he always works with a thorough know. 
ledge of his author and of the types of corruption to be expected, 
Eschylus is so primitive in feeling that after many years of 
study we do not feel inclined to dogmatize about far-fetched 
images and strange connexions of words. One excellent result 
of a book like this should be to check wild emendation in the 
German style. There is surely a logical reason for the rule 
about the iambic foot in Greek verse. It secures lightness and 
variety. The heavy dump of the scazon is only fit for the 
satirist. Corruption in proper names is shown by Mr. Hoernle’s 
** Robertson Ellis ’’ (p. 68), unless there is a scholar unknown to 
us whose name is a variant on that of the Oxford editor of 
Catullus. 


Competitions 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS 


We shall be glad if those Publishers who have not yet replied 
to our letter concerning the ‘* Publishers’ Prize,” and who wish 
their names to be added to the list below, will notify us as 
soon as possible. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes will be given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. The prizes will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the SaturDay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 


Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ’? and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2; 
they will not be opened before Tuesday morning, so as 
to give country readers an equal chance with those in London. 
Any competitor not so marking “his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. Each 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin : Harrap Nash & Grayson 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
Basil Blackwell Hodge Stanley Paul 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Herbert Jenkins Putnam’s 
bourne Hutchinson Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Jarrold Sampson Low 
Collins John Lane, The Bodley —— 
Dent ead S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Foulis Methuen Werner Laurie 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon 
Gyldendal Murray 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 6. 


Accursed its mountains! There the mighty fell. 
He listened, bursting his own thoughts to tell. 
A man of valour, but with health not blest. 

By Bolsheviks just now this gulf’s possest. 
Curtail a city that in Burmah lies. 

O, may it make our politicians wise ! 

What ev’ry shopkeeper is pleased to book. 

His image for a water-nymph he took. 

At Poictiers Pasquier poetized on me. 

10. Without it neither you nor I could see. 

11. ‘* O, what a pile of rubbish here! ”’ you say. 
12. Died long ago, but yet returns each day. 

13. Peaceful this ancient monarch and humane. 

14. A worthy man, of Rotherwood the thane. 

15. In Acadie her little village lay. 

THAT THIS TO THAT MAY LEAD, WE HOPE AND PRAY. 


ans 


XUM 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 5. 
Here You may FIND A MonarcH oF CaTHay 
(Known TO COLLECTORS) AND HIS SOBRIQUET. 


isentangle this may cost some pains. 
jth oe bespoke his lack of brains. 
In broils of state, my poet says, he thrives. 
So Goldsmith termed the reservoir of lives. 
Here Pierre used to walk at noon of night. 
A warlike saint who felt King Canute’s might. 
Fragrant on earth, but brilliant in the sky. 
O let it not, young friends, misused pass by! 
Bluff Hal this epithet befits, I fear. , 
“ Just one,” the toper thinks, “* my heart will cheer.”’ 
The smoothest wall this creature climbs with ease. 
A dangerous craft to steer through stormy seas. 
The term’s now often sadly misapplied. 
“ Daughter of Night ”—don’t take her for your guide! 
By this strange name an English flower is known. 
On Madeline’s fair breast that hue was thrown. 


ge 


Solution to Acrostic No. 5. 
E If-loc K 


M acaron ’ 
P oliticia N (a) (a) Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ II, 66. 


E gg-ba G ‘ 

R ialt O(b) (b) Otway, ‘ Venice Preserved,’ Act I. See 
Oo tla F * Childe Harold,’ IV, 4. 

R ocke T 

Y out H 

U xoricid E 

G ek O 

C ock-boa T 

H olocaus T (c) (c) Often confused with hecatomb. 

I gnorance E (d) (d) ‘ Childe Harold,’ IV, 81: “* Night’s Daugh- 
N enupha R ter, Ignorance.”’ 

G ule S(e) (e) Keats, ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,’ xxv. 


Acrostic No. 5.—The prize-winner is ‘‘ Carlton,’’ who is re- 
quested to send his name and address, and the title of the book 
he selects, to the Acrostic Editor. 


S. Groves is second, with three mistakes ; all others more. 


In reply to “‘ W. A. J.,”” two book prizes are given each week, 
one for the Acrostic and one for the Chess problem. Solutions must 
be sent to the Acrostic Editor and the Chess Editor respectively. 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 23. 
By R. Gevers. 


BLACK (8) 


UB 
la, ad 


WHITE (10) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM No. 22. 


Solution. 
WuiteE: Back : 
(1) R-R6. F Any move. 


(2) Mates accordingly. 


Pxostem No, 21.—Correct from Henry A. Payne, R. Tyack, 
Helen Grimshaw, C. O. Grimshaw, Dr. Eric L. Pritchard, R. 
Black, Rev. S. W. Sutton, G. V. Nixon-Smith, A. Lewis and 
C. R. Sopwith. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


G. K. Rosz anp Otners.—In No. 21, Q-K2 ch is met by K-B4 
and Kt-R3 ch by K-Q6. 


A. H. Preston.—In No. 20, Kt x Kt is met by P-B3. 
Major L, C. Tuuttitrer.—We have written to you. 


DISPLACEMENT TOURNEYS. 


In the ’seventies of the last century, the palmy days of the old 
Counties’ Chess Association, there appeared as a regular fixture at 
the annual Congress a ‘‘ displacement tourney,’’ the true inward- 
ness of which consisted in the initial interchange of the positions 
of the Kts and Bs. We can never understand how so excellent an 
idea had been allowed to lapse into complete oblivion, and should 
greatly welcome a revival of this entertaining and most instructive 
competition. Chess, for each player, only begins at the point 
where his knowledge of the book ceases; and as, in the displace- 
ment tourney no one has at present any precedent to guide him, 
we should, were these games to come again into vogue, have (at 
least for a while) the novel and refreshing spectacle of contests 
which are chess from the first to the last move. 

The House of Commons has formed a Chess Circle with Major 
Barnett as president, supported by Mr. Sidney Robinson as hon. 
treasurer and Lt.-Col. Assheton Pownall as hon. secretary. The 
new circle will be affiliated to the British Chess Federation. 


In consequence of going to press early with this issue, we are 
— to announce the result of the Chess Competition until next 
week. 


LITERARY COMPETITION. 


The first ‘wo subjects for a monthly Literary Competition are 
announced below. 


(a) A prize of Three Guineas will be awarded for the best criticism 
of ‘ Hamlet’ in the manner of a contemporary dramatic critic. 
The play is to be treated as the first performance in London 
of the work of an unknown provincial dramatist. The manner 
either of a specific well-known critic, or of modern critics in 
general, may be attempted, and the essay is not to exceed 500 
words in length. 

(b) A prize of Three Guineas will be awarded for a rhymed epistle 
from the shade of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in reproof of vers 
libre in genera’ and Mr. Ezra Pound in particular. The poem 
should not exceed 24 lines. 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 

1. All entries must arrive at the SaturDay Revizw Office 
not later than the first post on Saturday, April 22, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week, 


2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Esthetic. By Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 
2nd Edition. Macmillan: 21s. net. 


Constable, Gainsborough and Lucas. Brief Notes on some Early 
Drawings by John Constable. By Sir Charles Holmes. Pri- 
vately printed: 21s. net. 

Life, Mind and Knowledge. By J. C. Thomas. Watts. 


The Authoress of the Odyssey. By Samuel Butler. 2nd Edition. 
Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Funds £25,746,000. income £9,110,000 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street. E.C. 2 Edinburgh: “%4 Princes Street 
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The Odyssey. By Samuel Butler. 2nd Edition. Cape: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. Part II. England. 
Cambridge University Press: 42s. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


China Awakened. By M. T. Z. Tyau. ‘Macmillan: $5. 
Fifty Years a Journalist. By Melville E. Stone. Heinemann: 


12s. 6d. net. 

Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina: His Life and Times. By Zoe 
Kendrick Pyne. The Bodley Head: 7s. 6d. net. 

My Life and a Few Yarns. By Admiral H. L. Fleet. Allen & 
Unwin: 15s. net. 

National and International Links. By T. H. S. Escott. Nash 
& Grayson. 12s. 6d. net. 

Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections. Vol. II. 1886- 
1906. By Lord George Hamilton. Murray: 15s. net. 

Poland Reborn. By Roy Devereux. Chapman & Hall: 15s. net. 

The Expansion of Europe. By Ramsay Muir. Third Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Constable: 12s. net. 

The Foundations of Japan. By Robertson Scott. Murray: 24s. 
net. 

The Great Reign. Mills & Boon: 5s. net. 

The Public Records of Scotland. By J. Maitland Thomson. 
Maclehose Jackson: 10s. 6d. net. : 

Tudor Constitutional Documents. 1485-1603. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press: 27s. 6d. net. 

Under Ten Viceroys. Reminiscences of a Gurkha. By Major 
General Nigel Woodyatt. Jenkins: 16s. net. 

What Next in Europe? By Frank A. Vanderlip. Allen & Unwin : 
8s. 6d. net. 

With the Cavalry in the West. By “ Aquila.” The Bodley 
Head : 6s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Asoka and Other Poems. By N. V. Thadani. Oxford: Black- 
well: 4s. 6d. net. 

Berenice. Translated from the French of Jean Racine by John 
Masefield. Heinemann: 2s. 6d. net. : 

Keats’ Finales. By Candelent Price. Daniel: 5s. net. 

Poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Nimmo Hay & Mitchell: 6s. 


net. 

Real Property. By Harold Monroe. The Poetry Bookshop: 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic. Translated by D. H. Low 
Cambridge University Press: 15s. net. 

The Prophet. By Frank G. Layton. Daniel: 3s. 6d. net. 

Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose. By R. A. Nicholson 
Cambridge University Press: 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SCIENCES 


A Criticism of Einstein and His Problem. By W. H. V. Reade. 
Oxford, Blackwell: 4s. 6d. net. 

Einstein and the Universe. By Charles Nordmann.  Fishe: 
Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 

Evolutionary Naturalism. By Roy Wood Sellars. Open Cour: 
Publishing Co.: 12s. 6d. net. 

Introductory Letters on Psycho-Analysis. By Professor Sigmund 
Freud. Allen & Unwin: 18s. net. 

Morals and the Evolution of Man. By Max Nordau. Cassell : 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Hidden Power. By T. Trower. Philpot: 8s. 6d. net. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Karl Marx and the Present Unrest. By J. A. Murray Mac- 
donald. Fisher Unwin: 1s. 6d. net. 

The Founders of Political Economy. By Jan St. Lewinski. 
King: 6s. 6d. net. 

The Weapon of the Strike. By Arthur Paterson. Hodder & 
Stoughton : 6s. net. 

World Trade and World Recovery. By ‘‘ Mercator.’’ Nash & 
Grayson: 4s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


A ge in the Nest. By Ben Travers. The Bodley Head: 
Ss. net. 

A Man Trap. By J. Allan Dunn. Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

iam nen. By Katherine Burdekin. The Bodley Head : 
s. net. 

As it was in Eden. By Henry Farmer. Page: 7s. 6d. net. 

Blindfold. By Mrs. Vicor Rickard. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 

Fan of Belsey’s. By John Freeman. Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Heather Mixture. By “ Klaxon.”” Blackwood: 7s. 6d. net. 

Man and Maid. By Elinor Glyn. Duckworth: 7s. 6d. net. 

Men, Women and Beasts. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. Hutchin- 
son: 7s. 6d. net. 

Mortal Coils. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus: 6s. net. 

Other People’s Penpacty By Henrietta Leslie. Page: 7s. 6d. 
ne 


t. 
Over Two Seas. By Barbour & Holt. Appleton; 6s. net. 
People. By Pierre Hamp. Cape: 6s. net. 
Pillars of Salt. By Arthur Mills. Duckworth: 7s. 6d. net. 
Play’d in a Box. By Sophie Cole. Mills & Boon: 7s. 6d. net. 
Short Shipments. By Elinor Mordaunt. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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The Camomile. A Novel of Glasgow. By Catherin 

Chatto & Windus: 7s. 6d © Carswel, 
enny. By Coulson T. Cade. Gran 

7s. 6d. net. * Richards; 

The Dark House. By I. A. R. Wylie. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net 

The Gang. By Joseph Anthony. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. ; 

The Great Quest. By Charles Boardman Hawes, Heinemann - 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Queen of Carmania. By Marie van Vorst. Mills & Boon: 
7s. 6d. net. : 

The Return of Alfred. By the author of ‘ Patricia Brent Sp; 
ster.’ Jenkins: 7s. 6d. net. a 

The Snow Shoe Trail. By Edison Marshall. Hodder & Stough. 
ton: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Tavern and the Arrows. By Anthony Carlyle. Mills g 
Boon : 7s. 6d. net. 

The Veneerings. By Sir Harry Johnston. Chatto & Windus : 


When the Sun Stood Still. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Jar. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Gatiery of Games. By Fougasse. New Edition. Methuen: 
s. 6d. net. 

A Guide to English Gothic Architecture. By S. Gardner. Cam. 
bridge University Press: 16s. net. 

A Tank Driver’s Experiences. By Arthur Jenkins.  Etfigt 
Stock: 6s. net. 

Conflict of Laws. By A. V. Dicey and A. B. Keith. 3rd Eqi. 
tion. Stevens: 45s. net. 

Dancing and the Drama East & West. By Stella Bloch. New 
York, Orientala. 
Dry-Fly Fishing. By R. C. Bridgett. Jenkins: 10s. 6d. net, 
res on Land Warfare. By A Field Officer. Clowes. 
Middle Age, Health and Fitness. By Edwin L. Ash, M.D, 
Mills & Boon: 5s. net. 

Peace in India: How to Attain It. By S. M. Mitra. Long. 
mans: ls, net. 

Representation of the People Act. By Hugh Fraser. Second 
Edition. Sweet & Maxwell: 42s. net. 

Shaken Beliefs. By T. A. Lacey. Mowbray: 1s. 6d. net. 

Terriers. By Darley Matheson. The Bodley Head: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Brighton Road. By Charles G. Harper. Palmer: 7s. 64, 
et. 


net. 
The ‘‘ Buff Book.’’ Business Telephone Directory: 3s. net. 
bead ag gyi Secret. By Edgar Chance. Sidgwick & Jackson: 
s. 6d. net. 
The Earliest Sources of the Life of Jesus. New Edition. By F. 
Cranford Burkitt. Constable: 3s. 6d. net. 
The Eton Candle. Vol. I. Edited by Brian Howard. Eton, 
Spottiswoode & Ballantyne: 2s. 6d. net. 
The Heart of the West. By Arthur L. Salmon. Scott: 8s. 64. 
net. 
The Hand. By Gerald Gould. Labour Publishing Co. : 
. 6d. net. 
The Jewish Prayer Book. By Herbert M. Adler. Union of 
Hebrew Religion Classes. 
The Rose Encyclopedia. By T. G. W. Henslow. Vickery 
Kyrle: 12s. 6d. net. , 
The Spirit of Our Laws. By Herman Cohen. Second Edition. 
Heffer: 9s. net. 
The Year’s Art. Hutchinson. 


Tides and Tidal Streams. By Commander H. D. Warburg. 
Cambridge University Press: 8s. 6d. net. 


A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those making up their 
library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is fiction. 


Alarums and Excursions. By James Agate. Grant Richards. 

A Letter Book. By George Saintsbury. Bell. 

Alone. By Norman Douglas. Chapman & Hall. 

A Revision of the Treaty. By J. M. Keynes. Macmillan. 

Aspects and Impressions. By Edmund Gosse. Cassell. 

Belief in God. By Charles Gore. Murray. 

*Crome Yellow. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 

Disenchantment. By C. E. Montague. Chatto & Windus. 

Essays and Addresses. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin. 

*Guinea Girl. By Norman Davey. Chapman & Hall. 

*Joan of Overbarrow. By Anthony Wharton. Duckworth. 

*Jurgen. By J. B. Cabell. Lane. 

Last Days in New Guinea. By C. A. W. Moncton. The 
Bodley Head. 

Little Essays on Love and Virtue. By Havelock Ellis. Black. 

-_, Byron’s Correspondence. Edited by John Murray. 

urray. 

Peaceless iene, By Francesco Nitti. Cassell. 

*Search. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. Chatto & Windus. 

The American By H. L. Mencken. Cape. 


Language. 
*The Gang. Joseph Anthony. Cape. 
*The Garden Party. By Katharine Mansfield. Constable. 
Pleasures of Ignorance. By Robert Lynd. Grant Richards. 
Secrets of a Savoyard. Henry A. Lytton. Jarrold. 
Things We Are. By Middleton Murry. Constable. 
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GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


CAPITAL, in 600,000 Shares of £5 each on oe &3,000,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
NTAGU CORNISH TURNER, Chairman. The Rt. Hon. =. foun NEWELL JORDAN, G.C.1.E. 
THOMAS CUTHBERTSON, Esq. WILLIAM. FOOT 
RED DENT, K.CM.G. JAMES MAXWELL GRANT BRO HIT, Esq 
SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, K.B.E. LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, 
The Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.1. 
CHIEF MANAGER.—W. E. PRESTON. | MANAGERS.—G. MILLER. J. S. BRUCE. 
AUDITORS.—DAVID CHARLES WILSON, F.C.A. HENRY CROUGHTON KNIGHT STILEMAN, F.C.A. 
BANKERS. 
sue BANK OF ENGLAND. THE LONDON CONTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 
THE LONDON JOINT CITY & memes Log LIMITED. THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
ALOR STAR (Malay CANTON. HONGKONG. KUALA LUMPUR. PENANG. SINGAPORE. 
“ CAWNPORE. LOILO. MADRAS, PUKET. SOURABAYA., 
(F.M.S.) 


TIENTSIN. 
YOKOHAMA 


CEBU. 

COLOMBO. 

DELHI. ° 
HAIPHONG. SHANGHAI, 
HANKOW. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Presented at the Sixty-eighth Ordinary General Meeting, 5th April, 1922.) 
The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the Balance-Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended Slst Dec. last. 
These show a net profit, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, of £997,669 lds. 5d., inclusive of £209,601 9s. 11d. brought forward from the 
previous year. The Interim Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent. per annum paid in September last absorbed £210,000. The amount now available 
is therefore £787,669 15s. 5d., and the Directors propose to pay a Final Dividend at the rate of Fourteen per cent. per annum, ther with a Bonus 
of Six Shillings and Threepence per share, making Twenty and a quarter per cent, per annum for the whole year, free of Income-Tax; to add 
£100,000 to the Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £3,700,000; to add £25,000 to the Officers’ Superannuation Fund; to write off Premises Account 
, and to carry forward ‘the balance of £215,169 15s. 5d. 
. W. Foot Mitchell, Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, and Mr. Lewis Alcxander Wallace, the Directors who now retire by rotation, present themselves 
re-election. 
- The Auditors, Mr. David Charles Wilson, F.C.A., and Mr. Henry Croughton Knight Stileman, F.C.A., again tender their services. 
The Di d and Bonus will be payable on and after Wednesday, the 12th April. By Order of the Court, A. S. HEWETT, Secretary. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist DECEMBER, 1921. 


2 . 
To Capital, 0 | By Cash in hand and at Bankers 
Reserve Fund ms sib ae ote 0 Bullion on Hand and in Transit 
Notes in Circulation wes Government and other Securities ... 
Current’ and Other Accounts, including ‘Provision for Bad Security lodged against Note Issue a 
and Doubtful Debts and ae - Bills of Exchange, including kA Bills . 
Fixed Deposits... one ote Bills Discounted and. Loans 
Bills Payable :— Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per Contra « 
Drafts on demand and at short sight on Due by Agents and Correspondents... 
Head Office and Branches . £3,095,661 11 10 Sundry Assets, including Exchange adjustments 
Drafts on London and Foreign ‘Bankers Bank Premises and Furniture at the Head Office and Branches 
against Security, per Contra ... i“ 165,657 17 4 


& 


aw 
= 


Acceptances on Account of Customers ore, one 
Loans Payable, against Security, per oe ‘in 
Due to Agents and Correspondents... . 
Sundry 

Profit and Loss 


Liability on ¥ of Exchange re-discounted, £7,663,099 8s. 
26,709,406 3d. has run off at 20th March, i922" 
Outstanding wg athe Exchange Contracts for Purchase and Sale of Bills and 
Telegraphic Transfers, etc., 228,445,123 1s. 1d, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist MBER, 1921.' 
d 


Dr. s. d. 
To Interim Dividend at 30th June, 1921 see = 210,000 0 0 | By Balance at 3lst December, 1920 .. 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows :— Less Dividend for —— to Slst Decem- 
Dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per ber, 1920, on gy ~ 
annum, for the half-year to date... Bonus of 6s. per — on 40,000 Old 
Bonus of 6s. 3d. per share ove Shares £5 pM ad on 
Reserve Fund a? Reserve Fund 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund =. one 25, Officers’ Superannuation Fund 
Bank Premises Bank Premises 
Carried forward to ‘Profit ‘and Lows 
New Account 


Gross Profits for the year, after providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, Excess Profits 
Duty, Tax and 

to the Staff 
Expenses of Mana mt and General 
rges at Head and Branches ... 


£997,669 15 5 
W. E. PRESTON, Chief Manager. M. C. TURNER, 
J. S. BRUCE, } CHAS. R. HYDE, } Atcountente ALFRED DENT, 
4 S. JONES, . . W. FOOT MITCHELL, 
London, 22nd March, 1922. 


Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers and Securities at the Head Office, and to the a Returns made from the several 
Branches. Cc. WILSON, } Auditors 
. K. STILEMAN, 


CUT THIS OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW” Post free each week for one year, for which 
I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Name 
Address 
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ry £140,000 0 0 
n. 125,000 0 0 
100,000 0 0 
35,000 0 0 
100,000 0 0 
—— 500,000 0 0 
————___ 787,669 15 5 209,601 9 11 
825,849 8 11 
ir __788,068_5_6 
£997,669 15 5 
} 
ne 
k. 
y: 
Ss. 
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Ci garette 
me Perfection 


| 
20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
| 


i 
50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of i 
100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. i 


There is no better Cigarette. 


PLAYER'S | 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 | 


Virginia Cigarettes || 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the ti 
same quality. i 

JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


and BRITISH INDIA Coy 
P & QO “Passenger and Freight 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


fer all er Business, P. & O. Cookapor 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 123, Leadenhall Street, London, 


BOOKS.—Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue cloth, sc 4 
Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., another Pog: £3 
43 10s. od. ; Dibdin’s Songs, 1842, 2 vols., 30s. ; Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets, 1st edit., 4 vols., 1781, 30s.; Churchward’s Signs 
and Symbols of Primordial Man, 1913, £2 10s. od.; Waite's 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., £3 10s. od.; Inman's 
Ancient Faiths, 2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled, 
2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s,; 
Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter with 140 piates, 
just issued, £3 5s. od.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large 
type, 48 vols., A 4s. od., 1854; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s 
Peerage, 1915, as new, 328., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, illus, by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books wanted: £2 each offered for Masefield’s Salt. 
Water Ballads, 1902; Everlasting Mercy, 1911. Please report 
and 1st Edits. by Masefield, Conrad, Dunsany and Geo. Moore — 
Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s, 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


APRIL THE 7s. Gd. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


STUDLEY ROYAL. By Viscount Esher, G.C.B. 
NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH NAVY AFTER TRA- 
FALGAR. By Sir Julian Corbett. 
THE RESIGNATION OF BISMARCK. By George Saunders. 
THE PROBLEM OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
By A. E. Zimmern, 
THE ADAMS FAMILY. By Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
By Sir R. Henry Rew, K.C.B. 
THE FRENCH DRAMA OF MANNERS. By Garnet Smith. 
THE NAVAL WAR, 1914-15. By Lord Sydenham, G.C.M.G. 
JAMES BRYCE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
THE LIFE OF LORD SALISBURY. By J. A. Spender. 
THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 
BYRON’S LETTERS. By Lord Ernle, M.V.O. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W,C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


UTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should forward 

Stories, Poems, Novels, Plays, Films, Essays, Music and 

Songs (for separate publication or for Sale to suitable Jour- 
nals, etc.), to MR. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Lud- 
gate Hill, London. No reading fees. Typewriting is not essen- 
tial. Work of new writers welcome. Est. 1898. 


O GENTLEWOMEN.—Practical Courses in Gardening, 

Poultry, Dairy ; Speciality MARKETING of Produce. Ex- 

pert Teachers. Beautiful country, old Manor House. Tennis. 
Easter vacancies. Apply PRINCIPAL, Lee House Training 
Centre, Marwood, Barnstaple. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned post free. 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


66 BESITY: ITS TREATMENT,” by T. Dutton, M.D., 
price 3s. 9d., post free. A book for fat people. “ It sets 
forth in language intelligible, not only to medical men, but 

to all classes.”—Scotsman. HENRY KIMPTON, 263, High 


Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. (Gerrard 848) 
NIGHTLY at 8.30 so - MATINEES: WED. & SAT. at 2.30 
By arrangement with J. B. Facan. 

The LEON M. LION and J. T. GRBIN CYCLE OF 

JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 


Under the direction of LEON M. LION 


THE SILVER BOX 


(Last Two Weeks.) 
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AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL 15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND - 8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (31st Dec., 1921) 330,942,300 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE. 
SIR WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 
ROBERT WILLIAM STREET. 
JOHN CAULCUTT. 


Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,550 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, Head Office : Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 

THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. Head 
Office : 27 Clement Lane, London, E.C.4. 


15 April 1922 
CLAYS BANK | Jncreased Motoring means Increased Risk. 
BAR THE ‘‘ BRITISH DOMINIONS” 1922 
LIMITED EMPIRE MOTOR POLIGY 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 Dex al yh 


the “ British Deminions" 1922 Empire Meter Policy, which 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


It is worth while 
aving tried other 


tobaccos to experi- 
a the deep feeling 
you 
Nuns. 

The first pipeful tells 
you that here is the 
right stuff — fragrant, 
freshandslow-burning, 
giving a clean cool 
smoke. And each 
succeeding trial 
strengthens your con- 


KING’S HEAD 
if you prefer a fuller blend 


Beth are sold everywhere in the fellowing’ packings only 
Packets: 1/2, 2-0n. 2/4. Tins: 2-ez, 2/5, 4-02. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

Ws ws 1086's 
mum 6d i1/- 2/5 4/8 
imo Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 
Miteheil 


& Som, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
ny Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square. 


embraces many special features and benefits advantageous 

to the holder. 

Each proposal is considered strictly on its merits and rated 

accordingly. thus affording the motorist the widest possible 

cover at the lowest cost consistent with fullest security. 

Write to-day for particulars. Please ask for “ B.D.” 1922 
Empire Motor Policy prospectus. 


INSURANCE 


Head Office : British Dominions House, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. ' 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


E.C.2. 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


A Security which does not 
Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. | Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 
Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
BRONCHITIS, 
> Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Is No susstirurs._ 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 


Of all Chemists. 1/3 and 3/-. 
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CANADIAN GENERAL 


COMPANY LIMITED 


DIRECTORS. 
A..E. DYMENT, President. STEPHEN HAAS, Vice-President. 

J. J. ASHWORTH, General Manager. 4 
GEORGE W. BEARDMORE. SIR JAMES LOUGHEED, K.C.M.G. q 
H. C. COX W. L. MATTHEWS. q 
COL. THE HON. SIR J. S. HENDRIE, C.V.O. SIR WILLIAM MACKENZIE. 
F. GORDON OSLER. W. G. ROSS. q 
SIR HERBERT HOLT. W. D. ROSS. y 


Assistant General Manager—J. A. BREMNER. 
Secretary—W. H. NESBITT. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, AND SUBSIDIARY CoM. 
PANIES submitted to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Company in Toronto, on Tuesday, March 


CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS 


ACCOUNT. 


Profit for the year ended 31st December, 1921, before providing for tipsaasaiguaaie and Interest on Baweed Capital $1,707,339.66 
_Less—Reserve for Depreciation of Plant and a $401,830. 


Interest on Borrowed Capital 


Net Profit for the year 


Add—Undivided Profits as at 31st December, 1920. 


Less—Dividends Paid: 7 per cent. on Preferred and 8 per cent on Common Stock 


Balance at credit of Profit and Loss, 3lst December, 1921 


Reserve 


Add—Portion © of Appraised ‘Depreciated Values ‘of Plants reported | by Canadian Appraised Com- 
pany, Limited, in excess of Book Values, taken up in Accounts as referred to in ox less 


unabsorbed balance of honorarium — to late President at General Meeting of 


holders on 21st March, 1921 


Less—Stock Dividend of 20 per cent. to Common Shareholders 


Reserve Account, 3lst December, 1921 


Surplus per Balance-Sheet 


599,416.60 
1,001,247.50 
$706,092.16 
778,672.28 
1,484,764.46 
,038.31 
$557,726.13 
Share- 4 
8,800,000.00 
1,800,000. 
...  7,000,000.00 
$7,557,726.18 


The full report of this Company for the year 1921 can be obtained from the Registrars, the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, 2 Lombard Street, E.C.3, or from Messrs. Sperling and Co., Basildon House, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


Printed for the Sg my Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish: of St’ 
P. in the County of London, by HeErsert 1922. 


Ltp., 19-24, 


Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, April 15, 


28th, 1922. 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEEI!, 3ist December, 1921. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Capital Assets— Capital Stock— a 
Land, Buildings, etc., at Toronto, Peterboro, Common—Authorised -- $18,000,000.00 a 
Bridgeburg, Stratford, Montreal, Branch Preferred ,000,000.00 
Offices, and Power Plant at Nassau ... $11,860,241.87 
Machinery and Tools tie 7,505,075.93 $20,000,000.00 4 
Patterns and Drawings... és 1,012,161.60 
Patents, Contracts and Goodwill 1.00 Common Issued one “ie - $10,800,000,00 
Preferred—Authorised and Issued 2,000,000.00 
Total Capital Assets... ae $20,377,480.40 
Current Assets— $12,800,000.00 
Inventory of Raw Material, Supplies, Mortgage Obligations on 61,250.00 
Work in Progress and Finished Contingent Liabilities ... 194,458.90 
Materials, including expendi- Current Accounts and Bills Payable .. 8,380,321.19 
tures on Contracts (less collec- Dividend on Common Stock Accrued paid January 
tions on account) cad . $8,677,682.46 Ist, 1922 a Bes 215,914.00 
Accounts Receivable Reserve Reserve for Depreciation 5,405,164.009 
for Doubtful Accounts) .. 3,963,518.40 Surplus per Account Annexed— q 
Mortgages Receivable 9,500.00 Reserve $7,000,000.00 : 
Investments ... 822,670.69 Profit and Loss 557,726.13 E 
Cash on hand and i in Banks 577,697.57 7,557,726.18 
Prepaid Insurance Premiums, etc. 116,284.72 
Total Current Assets ... 14,237,353.84 
$34,614,834.24 
$34,614,834.24 
soreninenneiemsanmaen With our Report to the Shareholders dated 14th March, 1923, 
A. E. DYMENT, President. appended hereto. 
STEPHEN HAAS, Vice-President. PRICE, WATERHOUSE AND CO., Auditors. 
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